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The Rerucee. A Romance. By captain Mat- | TY 


thew Murgatroyd, of the Ninth Continentals in 

the Revolutionary War. New-York: Wilder & 

Campbell. 1525. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 325. 

Tue present may be truly termed the age 
of novelists ; for this species of writing is 
not only the fashion, but the passion of 
many candidates for literary fame, between 
the “‘Old Colony,” and the “ Ancient Do- 
minion.” The literary miracles (for they 
are little less) of the ‘‘ great unknown,” 
and our “‘ well-known” Cooper, have pro- 
duced a wonderful excitement among the 
magi of the Western world. The pens of 
these truly great writers, like the rods of 
Moses and love, (we mean nothing pro- 
fane,) have excited an emulation that may, 
hereafter, produce very extraordinary and 
beneficial results. At present, however, 
we can only say that “ the magicians did 
so with their enchaniments,” and produc- 
ed serpents, frogs, locusts, blood, and dark- 
ness ; with a thousand other plagues with 
which Egypt was never troubled. 

The work before us, however, belongs 
not to the class of any animal here men- 
tioned. As our learned friend, Dr. Mitch- 
ill, would say, it is truly a nondescript. 
It is dedicated to our worthy governor, 
whose name the author has placed between 
two abbreviated titles, like the royal arms 
of England, supported by two beasts. In 
this dedication (which is fortunately very 
brief) the author describes himself as a 
man who is no office-seeker, but whose 
feelings toward the governor are honour- 
ably enthusiastic, and who shares “ largel 
in the love and affection kindled by” his 
excellency’s “‘ goodness and virtue.” He 
then concludes with a passage from Mac- 
beth’s soliloquy : 

“‘ Glamis and thane of Cawdor, 
‘* The greatest is behind.” 

The novel—(we ask the author’s par- 
den e-~ te romance of the Refugee—(this 
is a humble specimen of the author’s style) 
—is ushered into the presence of the pub- 
lic by a few introductory letters, between 
the author and—himself. This is a worn- 
out mode of deprecating criticism—it has 
had its day, and ought to be laid aside. It 
is generally an unsuccessful attempt at 
aping a great man in little things. Dr. 
M’Henry resorted to the same finesse, in 
some of his literary abortions; and it pain- 
ed us to see the poor little fellow “ imitate 
humanity so abominably.” 

The hero of the tale before us, is a most 
wonderful youth. Although descended 
from a noble Welsh family, he was born 
and brought up in the State of New-York, 
near the Kaatskiln mountains, on the west 
bank of the Hudson. His name was Gil- 
bert Greaves, otherwise called Wild Gil. 





Greaves. His character, it seems, was in 
a great measure formed by the wild scene- 
around him. ‘ At twelve years of age 
he was health personified. The free per- 
mission at all times given him, to reve 
over these Alpine ridges, like a’yoat on 
the Savoy steeps, had the effect to form 
in him a spirit of adventurous daring, 
which broke out in many mad exploits in 
search of fun and frolic.” What was the 
actual state of education, or progress of 
refinement among the hardy settlers of our 
interior, as early as the year 1770, we pre- 
tend not to know; but Wild Gil. Greaves, 
at all events, under the tuition of the re- 
verend Zebulon Zachary, acquired every 
thing that was necessary for the hero of a 
novel. ‘To show how he spent his time 
out of school, let the chronicles of broken 
heads be opened, and the frequently-visit- 
ed lips of every pretty girl in the country 
around—f[our grandmothers must have 
been kind creatures when they were 
young ]—bear witness that he was pos- 
sessed of at least two qualities of martial 
promise, dexterity, and fearfulness.” 
Such was our hero, when the revolu- 
tionary war broke out. His father, a firm 
royalist, was called to New-York to take 
upon him the duties incidental to his re- 
cent appointment as lieutenant-colonel of 
a regiment of loyal Americans. Gilbert 
was soon to follow, and receive a commis- 
sion in the same regiment. Party spirit 
was, of course, running very high in the 
vicinity of his paternal mansion; and the 
following scene gece the best in the 
book) will furnish a pretty correct picture 


Y | of the spirit of those times. 


It was Sunday morning, and the good 
people for many miles around had, as usual, 
assembled in front of the rustic place of 
worship, waiting the appearance of the 
reverend Mr. Zachary, (who was now 
momently expected,) and discussing the 
politics of the day. The hour of service 
arrived, and “the sagacious elders began 
to express fears of some disaster likely to 
prevent his attendance.” The hour pass- 
ed, and conjectures thickened. 


‘The audience were on the point of deputin 
some of their number to inquire into the cause o 
the delay, when a sloop, a with difficulty 
mastered her passeve through the lower High- 
lands, and given two or three points of her sheets 
to the wind, was seen flying-light, as the marine 

hrase goes, and with all sail set, steering for the 

hinglesplitter’s, or principal landing place of the 
village. She was soon e out by those learned 
in signals, and acquainted with the river craft, to 
be a Tarrytown hay-drogger, called the Swift Pe- 
ter, commanded by Skipper Dutch, from the me- 
tropolis. The principal circumstance at present 
noticed, was that she wore the rebel, or States’ 
flag, half-topmast, and the British lion in that 
sprawling posture of recumbency which shows the 
back to the earth, and the feet to the heavens. In 
ordinary times, the appearance of distress, or in- 
timation of mishap on board a vessel, is sure to 





command sympathy, and awaken prompt inqui 
as to the nature, cause, and consequence thereof ; 
in the present instance, when the fate of the colo- 
nies was to be decided perhaps in a single battle, 
and that to be fought between armies, by late and 
certain advices, known to be within a rood of each 
other, and when a bloody engagement must be 
the least possible consequence of their rencon- 
ter, it may be supposed that conjecture gave some 
bloody flair as the cause of the present disheart- 
ening signal. Nevertheless, there were some who 
denied that the signal at all referred to any battle, 
fought or to be fought, but merely expressed the 
sorrow of the Tarrytown folks at the failure of the 
crop of Timothy and Redtop. 

«Sim. Tasker mounted Mr. Harsin’s colt, cau- 
tioned, however, to let neither spur nor whip touch 
the flank of ‘Baby Dodge,’ and set off for the 
Shinglesplitter’s Landing to get the news. 

‘In the meantime, and during the absence of 
the news-gatherer, the suspense of the crowd be- 
came intolerably great, nor was it materially al- 
layed by the arrival of the pastor, and his conse- 
quent occupation of the sacred desk. Informed 
by one of the deacons that the usual audience 
could hardly be collected within doors until their 
curiosity should be allayed, Mr. Zachary consent- 
ed to defer the service until the people should be 
in possession of the coveted intelligence. Bat, it 
must be said that there was not an individual in 
the crowd, whether male or female, youthful or 
aged, who awaited the tidings with greater anx. 
iety than the pastor himself. 

«‘ When the Swift Peter had anchored, and the 
sails were furled, the States’ flag was run aloft to 
the topmast head, and the lion, now re 
of his rightful posture, to a convenient space be- 
neath it. This less equivocal signal operated to 
the re-assurance of the whigs, and ieperes them 
to hear with little palpitation, and breathing 
the tidings which now came, specially antici 
by all who had ears, from the loud-mou rela- 
tion of Sim. Tasker to a lad of his own years, 
who was wanes the death of his father, which 
the newsman just communicated, at the same 
time comforting him with a promise to ‘ make the 
d—d tories smart for it.’ Dick Dennison, the lad 
made fatherless, appeared to joy little in the pro- 
mise of his friend Sim., but continued to vent his 
grief in the boisterous manner which marks a spi- 
rit little accustomed to sorrow, and less to control 
its feelings. 

“ When Sim. Tasker had brought his colt to a 
comfortable hallooing distance, he reined up, 
threw his right leg over the saddle, and though 
the coltie showed no disposition to accommodate 
the orator, by assuming a posture of quiet, in that 
position commenced doling out his intelligence in 
something like the following brief and disconnect- 
ed summary, if our readers will allow us so to de- 
signate the relation of our friend Sim. 

‘*«T said so—I said so.—So Baby.—They’ve got 
it, them red-coats d, they’ve gotit which and 
tother.—Stand still, Baby, and be cursed to you— 
I never see a restlesser dog. Bunker’s Hill may 
be’s taken—I won’t answer for that, but a thou- 
sand of the dogs are safe under the sod, or dead 
as the devil above it. O, G—d, how the Yankee 
boys whipt ’em.’ ‘ 

“Do you know this fora certainty ?’ asked old 
Gardner Glass, an apostate from the whig party. 

“* Ay, sir; still, Baby. Pete Pepperell is on 
board the sloop, and he talked with a Mr. Leonard 
who was in the action. It’s a certainty, - 
(ther Glass, that more than a thousand of your 
friends are as dead as Deb Siipshod’s beer. Not 
above three hundred Yankees have bit the sod 
but Warren is killed.’ 

“«* This is some Yankee lie, Ill warrant,’ said 
the sceptical Glass. 

“«« Why, sir,’ said Sim., drawing from his bo- 
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som a printed circular, ‘ here’s the book that has 
all about it.’ 

rag | ran to clutch the precious document, and 
noisy Sim. Tasker was compelled to desist from 
further recital, while Squire Scott, at the solicita- 
tion of the crowd, read the printed report of the 
battle. 

** As Squire Scott was a warm whig, his voice 
on a transaction so worthy of publication as aroyal 
defeat, became portentously stentorian, and sufli- 
ciently clear to win from the female audience, 
who had awaited the tidings within doors, many 
symptoms of the impatience wherewith they greet 
vartially withheld intelligence. But when deacon 
Haskell entered the church, and whispered Mr. 
Zachary, who dropped with uplitted hands in a si- 
lent hymn of thanksgiving, the passion of curiosity 
became insupportable ; especially with those who 
nad friends and relatives serving in the conflicting 
armies. Of such, some turned pale, or fell to 
weeping. Others wore flushed cheeks, arose, and 
leaned over their pews, or gave other intimation 
of the possession of a soul above the exhibition of 
grief for private afflictions, and alive alone to the 
interests of their country. It was worth a hundred 

erusals of the history of patriotic examples, to 
1ave a single glance at the intense feeling of de- 
votedness to country which shone in the faces of 
that audience of American women. 

** Patty Mansfield arose, and opening the pew 
door, glided noiselessly down the main aisle, if 
we may give that beseeming term to the rough 
passage In the West Bank tabernacle, and listen- 
ed with breathless anxiety to the reader, who, it 
should be remarked, forgot the snuffling, whining 
tone in which he pronounced sentence on petty 
subjects of the penitentiary and city prison law, 
or passed judgment on delinquents under the £20 
act, and read off-hand, and with accents clear and 
manly. 

** We all recollect how erroneous was the first 
edition which went abroad of that battle, and have 
even now to lament that so many errors remain 
unaltered or unexpunged ; and so many glaring 
inconsistencies unreconciled. No doubt the re- 
port, as read by the Squire, was crowded with 
these errors, and we forbear to give it. 

** He narrated the principal events of that proud 
but bloody day, which bids fair to live in the re- 
membrance of men till the latest hour of time; 
and which first taught Britons how dearly bought 
would be our subjugation. When he came to the 
list of killed and wounded, while running over 
the returns, he paused, as we usually do witha 
bulletin expected to contain some item of dread- 
ed intelligence.—‘ Killed, Major General Joseph 
Warren—and—and Captain Morgan Mansfield, a 
brave and meritorious officer.” The reader, who 
had so inconsiderately named the last victim of 
oppression, was interrupted further publicity of 
the bulletin, by aloud scream of agony from Patty 
Mansfield. ‘Oh, God! they have killed my dear, 
dear father!’ and she fell to the ground in a 
swoon.”’ : 


Our hero having been summoned, as we 
have already intimated, to join the “ king’s 
forces at the city,” embarked on board a 
North-river sloop, and passing the city, 
org to Staten Island, where the 

ritish fleet were lying; though how the 
deuce they came there so soon after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the author does not 
tell us. 

Wild Gil. was soon on shore, and in the 
arms of his affectionate parent, whom he 
had previously distinguished on the pier 
by his ‘‘ towering size,”’ and who had re- 
cently been made a brigadier. The son, 
of course, (notwithstanding he had never 
seen or conversed with any but rustics,) 
instantly becomes a prodigious favourite 
with Govermor Tryon, General Arleston, 
Lord Perey, Lord Thingumbob, and the 
Lord knows who. 

The fortunes of our hero now bud and 
blossom rapidly, 





He receives a lieuten- ! 


ant’s commission ; accompanies Grant and 
De Heister to Long Island; decides the 
fate of the day in that disastrous -contest ; 
is rewarded with a captaincy on the spot; 
leads sixty soldiers of the Queen’s Ran- 
gers against the Americans’ breast-work 
at Kipp’s Bay; puts all the American 
troops to flight ; approaches within fifteen 
rods of Washington, at whom his sixty 
men all fire without effect , enters the city 
of New-York in triumph ; takes lodgings 
at Baker’s Hotel; spends an evening at a 
gambling-house ; rescues a lady from the 
flames, in the great fire : fights a duel, and 
wounds his antagonist ; falls in love with 
an angel ; is suspected of treason ; rescues 
his mistress from the violence of his com- 
mander-in-chief ; makes his escape; is re- 
taken by a couple of dragoons ; knocks one 
of them off his horse, which he mounts, 
and flies ; is pursued by the other, and 
overtaken ; a furious broad-sword combat 
ensues, in which he is victorious ; joins 
the American army ; instantly becomes a 
prodigious favourite of Washington, and 
all the American generals ; ‘‘ enacts more 
wonders than a man,”’ in the battle of 
White Plains ; encounters his own father 
in the contest; is taken prisoner by the 
British, brought to the city, and safely 
lodged in a dungeon of the provost ; is tried 
by a court-martial, and condemned to be 
shot; makes his escape through the as- 
sistance of several British officers of rank! 
is betrayed, and retaken ; is taken out to 
be shot ; the muskets are cock’d and prim- 
ed; the word is given—when, lo! and be- 
hold! Sir Henry Clinton arrives from Eng- 
land just at the critical moment, and saves 
his life! Our hero then openly declares 
himself in favour of Washington, and yet 
still remains a great favourite with Sir 
Henry, and all the rest of the British offi- 
cers—even those who had frowned terri- 
bly upon him, when his loyalty was merely 
suspected. Finally, he marries the lady, 
already mentioned; takes her to England 
—and—and—that is all. 

The detail of these events, however, is 
happily relieved, bya nautical episode, in 
which is introduced the celebrated Paul 
Jones, a nayal combat, a dreadful storm, 
and a disastrous shipwreck. But a mere 
bundle of incidents, however striking in 
themselves, do not constitute anovel. We 
look for the moral and physical causes by 
which such incidents were brought about ; 
we must be convinced of the probability 
of their occurrence, and the necessity of 
their existence, befcre we can recognise a 
genuine picture of human life. 

Although the variety of situations, and 
the complication of events, are among the 
peculiarities which interest in a fine fic- 
tion, yet the great foundation of all inter- 
est, isin character. Something pre-eminent 
must belong to the individuals who engage 
our curiosity, who excite our sympathy, or 
who call forth our strong affections of love, 
admiration, or detestation. The gifts of 
uncommon beauty and sensibility, with 
the endowment of superior talent, some- 
how or other directed: either obscured, 
yet faintly indicated ; or perverted, but not 
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extinct; or exalted, and justly appropri- 
ated: seem to be necessary to win the 
imagination, and through it to move the 
deep feelings of the soul—to awaken pity, 
to produce delight, to inspire indignation. 
The hero or heroine of romance, must be 
of the nature which we conceive and feel 
to exist; and to exhibit the most extraor- 
dinary operations of that nature, must act 
under extraordinary influences. To gra- 
tify the natural desire we feel to observe 
the wonderful demonstrations of the hu- 
man soul; to enable us to satisfy our- 
selves of the sensibility, the constancy, the 
strength, the hope, which fix the affec- 
tions, and sustain the power of resistance, 
decision, perseverance, and endurance, in 
man, we are forcibly attracted by charac- 
ters of strong passions, governed by high 
motives, acting in important relations, upon 
great occasions, and under momentous ha- 
zard of failure or success. The drama or 
romance which makes such displays of the 
human soul, struggling between its ambi- 
tion and its bonds—between its love of life 
and its love of virtue—between its weak- 
ness and its strength—between its own 
will and the decrees of injustice and ty- 
ranny—between the light within and the 
darkness without—is among the most rare, 
and most difficult, but most affecting and 
beautiful of human productions. 

The author of the work before us will 
readily admit the truth of these observa- 
tions, for he has evidently aimed at the 
same result in this production. But we 
are compelled to say that he has fallen far 
short of the mark. His characters are 
mostly drawn in water-colours ; and wher- 
ever an attempt is made to give them 
strength and expression, they become ca- 
ricatures. This failure, we are convinc- 
ed, is owing to two causes—undue confi- 
dence, and want of practice in the author. 
When we say want of practice, we mean 
in the art of novel writing; with respect 
to his own profession, (it smells of the 
marble house,) we hope he has, and will 
continue to have, sufficient to preserve him 
from the necessity of resorting to the other 
for pecuniary support. We feel confident, 
however, that the author of the Refugee 
is capable of writing a much better novel. 


DEATH-SONG OF THE LESBIAN POETESS. 


Farewell, my lute !—and would that I 
Had never waked thy burning chords! 
Poison had been upon thy sigh, 
Fever had breathed in all thy words. 





Yet wherefore, wherefore, should I blame 
Thy power, thy spell, my gentlest lute? 
I should have been the wretch I am, 
Had every chord of thine been mute. 


It was my evil star above, 

Not my sweet lute, that wrought me wrong: 
It was not song that taught me love, 

But it was love that taught me song. 


If song be past, and hope undone, 

And pulse, and head, and heart, are flame : 
It is thy work, thou faithless one! 

But, no '—I will not name thy name! 


Sun-god, lute, wreath, are vowed to thee! 
Long be their light upon my grave— 
My glorious grave—yon deep, blue sea: 
I shall sleep calm beneath its wave! 
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RELICS OF ANTIQUITY. 





In Hournsnep’s History of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, published at London, in 1577, it is 
stated that when Noah, after the flood, divided 
his kingdom (the whole world) among his three 
sons, Europe fell to Japhet, who was, consequent- 
ly, the first king of England. Japhet, in his turn, 
divided Europe among his six sons, the youngest 
of whom, Samothes, fell heir to “ all the countrey 
lying betwene the river of Rheyn and the Pyre- 
nian mountayns, where he founded the kingdome 
of Celtica, including Gallia, and the Ile of Bri- 
ogeer' The successor of Samothes, was Magus, 
who is thus noticed by our historian: 
Macvs, the son of Samothes, after the 
ceth of his father, was the second king 
of Celtica, by whom (as Berosus writeth ) 
there were manye townes builded among 
the Celtes, which by the witnesse of An- 
nius, dyd bear the addition of their foun- 
der Magus: of which townes diuers are 
to be found in Ptolomie: and Antoninus, 
a painful surueyor of the world and serch- 
er of cities, maleate mencion of. Of them 
here in Britain, Sitomagus, Neomagus, 
Niomagus, and Nouiomagus. Neomagus, 
Sir Thomas Eliot writeth to haue stoode 
where the citie of Chester nowe standeth : 
and Niomagus George Lilly placeth where 
the towne of Buckingham is now remain- 
ing: beside this, doth Bale so highly com- 
end the forsaid Magus, for his lerning re- 
nouned over all the world, yet he would 
have the Persians and other nations of the 
south and west partes, to deriue the name 
of their diuines, called Magi, from him. In 
dede Rauisius Textor and Sir John Prise 
affirme, that in the days of Plinie, the 
Britons wer so experte in arte Magike, 
that they might be thoght to haue firste 
deliuered the same to the Persians. What 
the name of Magus importeth, and of 
what profession the Magi were, Tulli de- 
clareth at large, and Mantuan in brief, 
after this manner: 
Ile penes Persas Magus est qui sidera norit, 
Qui sciat herbarum vires cultumque deorum, 
Persepoli facit ista Magos prudentia triplez. 
The Persians terme him Magus, that the course 
of starres doth knowe, 

The power of herbes and worship due to God that 
man doth owe, 

By threefolde knowledge, thus the name of Magus 
then doth growe. 





KING ARTHUR. 


Tuts celebrated monarch, who fell in battle about 
the year 542, was of extraordinary size. His bones 
were dug up in the reign of Henry II., A. D, 1191, 
when one of the shin bones was found to reach 
from the ground to the middle of a tall man’s thigh. 
The following epitaph was written in Latin, by 
John Lelande, and translated by Roscarock : 


Who vanquisht Saxon troupes, with battayle’s 
bloudie broyles, 

And purchaste to himselfe a name with warlyke 
wealthie spoyles, vest 

Who hath with shiuering shining sworde, the 
Picts so oft dismayde, 

And eke vnweldie seruile yoke on neck of Scots 
hath layde: 

Who Frenchmen pufft with pride, and who the 
Germaines fierce in fight ’ 

‘Discomfited, and daunted Danes with mayne and 

martiall might: 

‘Who of that murdring Mordred did the vitall 
breath expell, ; 

That monster grisly, lothsom, huge, that diresom 
tyrant fell, 

Here lyueless Arthur lies entombde, within this 
stately hearse, 


Of chiualrie the brighte renoume, and vertues 
nursling fierce : 

Whose glorie great, now ouer all the worlde doth 
compasse flye, : 

—_ e ayry thunder scales the loftie buylding 

ye. - 

Therefore you noble progenie of Brytayne lyne 
and race, 

Aryse vnto your Empror great, of thryce renoumed 
grace, 

And cast vpon his sacred tombe, the roseal gar- 
landes gaye, 

That fragrant smell may witnesse well, your du- 
ties you display. 








THE SLANDERS OF A PACK OF ‘MARDS. 
‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’’—See Ace of Spades. 


I was invited a few evenings ago to a 
friend’s house, where, in the course of 
amusement, I took a hand at whist. Af- 
ter supper, and when I was about to de- 
part, a violent storm commenced, and as 
there appeared no likelihood of its speedy 
discontinuance, I yielded to the solicita- 
tions of my host, and I accepted the ac- 
commodation of a sofa by the fire-side for 
a night’s lodging. ‘‘ Pshaw! I have slept 
under an enemy’s battery,” said I to my 
hostess, who, with all the kind solicitude 
of her sex, was bewailing the limited num- 
ber of her beds engaged by other visiters ; 
and after repeating to her- my assurances 
of being perfectly comfortable, I was left 
to my repose. I did not feel inclined to 
sleep, and sat some time imagining figures 
in the fire; at length my reverie was bro- 
ken by a sudden tick like the jarring of a 
small lock : I turned round, and was great- 
ly surprised to behold the table-drawer 
gradually slide forth, and a pack of the 
cards with which we had been playing 
actually move one by one on the table. 
was at first much astonished; but after a 
moment’s consideration, I thought, at all 
events, be the cards moved by fairies, 
they must be harmless ones for choosing 
such innocent pastime, therefore I was de- 
termined silently to await the issue. The 
whole fifty-two were arranged on the ta- 
ble, and a moment’s pause having ensued, 
the queen of diamonds, after a short af- 
fected cough, proceeded to open the con- 
versation. 

** What horrible mene have we been 
consigned to!” exclaimed her majesty. 
‘‘] was never more deranged by vulgar 
boisterousness, and affected sensibility. 
Did you observe,” said she, addressing 
herself to the queen of clubs, “that prim 
little creature, with the red hair, who sat 
next to the hostess?” (This was my own 
cous'n, a lovely, unassuming girl of eigh- 
teen, with auburn hair, and soft blue eyes. ) 

“Her awkwerd relation,” replied her 
majesty of clubs, “‘ amused me the most; 
I never beheld such boorish gallantry.” 

“< The fellow is a rustic coxcomb,” said 
the knave of spades; “‘ a fop from the 
plough-tail.”’ 

‘«« At all events he has politeness,”’ said 
the queen of hearts.” 

“« Stammering mauvaise honte,”’ exclaim- 
ed the king of diamonds; and thus each 
criticised my fair cousin and myself with 





the most persecuting acrimony. 


“our hostess went through the evening 
with excellent ruse—her apparent open- 
ness of manner was admirably wel! stu- 
died.” 

“« Well,” said the king of clubs, “ she 
has lost nothing by the entertainment; I 
found myself once or twice secreted from 
the pack, ready to be played on the first 
occasion.” 

“*T do not think her husband cheats,”’ 
said the queen of hearts. 


** He has all the will, but not dexterity,” 
replied the queen of diamonds. 


This kind of conversation continued up- 
wards of an hour; every one that had been 
aw was libelled; the blushing hue of 

ealth on the face ef innocence was called 
paint, and natural locks were avowed to 
have come from some fashionable perru- 
quier. At length the assembly broke up, 
the drawer was locked, and lenahinn at 
the petty illiberality of such idiots, I went 
to sleep. The next morning, when I 
awoke, I hastened up stairs, and passing 
by an apartment where breakfasted three 
or four of my last night’s companions, I 
heard them talking in something like a 
tone of mystery. I detest the character of 
a listener, but by some unaccountable feel- 
ing, I was tempted to pause. Imagine 
a § astonishment, when the same words 
which had been maliciously uttered by 
the cards, were responsed with equal slan- 
der by the visiters themselves. I heard 
my cousin, the host, hostess, and myself 
alike called up for judgment, and sen- 
tenced as equally opprobrious. ‘ And is 
it so,” I said; “‘ is there no ingenuousness 
‘extant?’ Shall the apparent good-hu- 
moured meeting of the night always yield 
food for slander-mongers in the morning? 
Alas! such friends are but a talking pack 
of cards, glossy and soundless when we 
grasp them in our hands—malicious and 
envenomed when departed.” L, B. Assem. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Tue husband was continually finding fault with 
his wife for her want of neatness—that his house 
was not always kept like a bandbox, nor his tables 
polished like mirrors. This was one day ve 

warmly expressed, and comparisons were insti- 
tuted between her management and that of a 
neighbouring quakeress, whom the husband had 
seen on thatday. The wife promised compliance 
with his wishes ; and on the husband’s leaving the 
house, she put every thing in the most exact and 
neat order; not an odious particle of dust being 
suffered to appear. The husband returned rather 
later than usual, with a friend whom he had invit- 
ed to dine with him. To his surprise he found the 
front dnor to his house locked—he knocked loud- 
ly, and with great vehemence demanded imme- 
diate admittance, when an pA window was 
raised, and out popped the head of hig beloved 
spouse. ‘‘ Thee cannot come in at the front door— 
” ste must go round by the gate to the kitchen.” 
The husband sheepishly complied, and ever after 
suffered the wife to manage her household affairg 
as she saw fit. MONTICOLA. 





Ir is said of Buonaparte, that he was so exhaust- 
ed at the battle of Marengo, (or that, perhaps, the 
affair was so doubtful, that he did not see his way 
through it,) that, when General Desaix proposed 
the attack which gained the victory, the First 
Consul replied: Faites, je n’y suis plus. Such 





“| think,” rejoined the queen of spades, 








moments are there in the fate of nations. P 
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THE DISCOVERY; OR, CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY L. VIZARD, ESQ. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘“* Far o’er yon foaming surge, behold 
‘The bark’s majestic way !” 
Nicur hung, its mantle over the sable 
clouds of a dreary day—the rising wind 
whistled appallingly through the vege- 
tation and rocks that skirted the great 
receptacle of Susquehanna, Potomack, 
Rappohannock, and James rivers—every 
symptom of horror attended the increas- 
ing gale, the vivid lightning, and the 
awful peals of thunder which succes- 
sively saluted the senses of the terrified 
populace, whose habitations looked out 
upon the turbulent waters. In the distance 
could be easily distinguished, by the light- 
ning’s incessant glare, the shortened sail 
of a square-rigged vessel, buffeting the 
billows, and labouring, fearft:lly for a con- 
venient haven. As she neared the land, 
the deadened report of ordnance was dis- 
tinct) heard in the cottage of Mrs. 
Stanley, where a host of the shoremen had 
assembled to witness the vessel’s fate. In 
a moment she was discovered broadside 
to, still nearing the land. Three guns, in 
quick succession, and the striking of a 
jack at the foretop-gallant-mast-head, an- 
nounced the arrival of a pilot, when she 
immediately squared before the wind, and 
shortly after was seen swinging to her best 
bower. 

The good dame of the cottage mention- 
ed, was a thoughtful matron—had studied 
to some effect the book of Isaiah; and 
forthwith furnished from the exuberance of 
her mental reservoir many appropriate re- 
marks—as, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” 

** Hold, hold, mother!” said Simon Tal- 
bert, the boatman; ‘‘ we did not turn in 
here to be preached unto, but to see what 
would befal the vessel in the bay.” 

“«T know it, I know it, Mr. Talbert; but 
my son Joseph has just stepped in and in- 
formed me that the vessel displayed a Bri- 
tish flag on heaving in sight; and I can- 
not restrain my feelings when speaking of 
our sworn enemies. If they should all 
perish, I would say, Amen!” 

** So be it with you, mother,” said Tal- 
bert; ‘‘ but since you have undertaken to 
give us Bible diction in order to enforce 
your political sentiments, I will meet you 
upon your own ground, and shall most cer- 
tainly refute your argument. In the first 
place, then, are we not commanded to love 
our enemies, and to do good to those who 

rsecute us? In the second place, I would 
mform you that we have no right, by the 
law of nations, to consider Englishmen 
our enemies. Years have elapsed since 
the termination of the war, and a treaty 
of amity and commerce has been entered 
into by our respective commissioners. In 
the third and last place, even admitting 
that we were in open acts of hostility, as 
‘was the case some nine or ten years past, 





should we not lend a helping hand to fel- 
low-creatures in distress ?”” 

‘Yes, Mr. Talbert, I admit that we 
should, in many cases ; but then I contend 
that the British nation was not mentioned 
when the commandment was given—no ; 
nor was it even kown: besides, when we 
recollect the enormities committed, by the 
savage monsters, on our defenceless fron- 
tier settlements, it should excite in usa 
hatred to every thing that bears the im- 
press of royalty. I can picture to myself, 
at this moment, those base red-coats as 
they were when ravaging our fields and 
flocks, while the very imagination almost 
chills my blood. No, no, Mr. Talbert, I 
shall never forgive the barbarians, say 
what you will about it.” 

‘Well, mother,” said Simon, ‘ you 
seem quite different from what my ideas 
led me to believe you really were some 
three or four weeks since, when the Nan- 
tucket schooner sprung a-leak in the bay, 
during a severe storm, and all hands had to 
take to the boat. Your roof afforded a 
hospitable shelter to the refugees, and 
your barrels of beef and meal were open- 
ed, unhesitatingly, to their relief.” 

* But they were our own folks, you 
know, Mr. T'albert—(bless me, what aw- 
ful lightning and thunder! O, what a 
night is this!) and I am not slow to assist 
human beings in distress. The crew of 
that schooner were hardy, weather-beaten 
fellows—who had rode out many a storm ; 
and though they were a little rough in 
their manners, still you know a sailor in 
distress is always welcome to the frugal 
fare that my scanty means afford. (’T'is 
a horrid night without; really I feel the 
old cottage shake; but it has withstood 
many a heavy gale.) Hark! old Towser 
is baying his nightly round, notwithstand- 
ing the storm, and J hear the shouts of— 
perhaps a ruffian horde from that British 
vessel !—O dear !—patience—patience !— 
I would sooner encounter a band of Mi- 
dianites!—Do, Mr. Talbert, act in m 
stead, while I retire, and get rid of the 
miscreants as soon as possible !—O dear! 
I am so terrified!” 

**Not I, Mrs. Stanley; you will have 
to perform that office yourself. I can dis- 
cover no cause for fear, and surely I could 
not be so hard-hearted.” 

A loud rap at the cottage-door, accom- 
panied by a louder peal from the artillery 
of nature, and a flash of lightning that 
darkened even light itself, brought Madam 
Stanley, by cautious paces, to the port of 
her dwelling, and she cautiously opened 
the wicket. 

«Old lady,” said a man, with somewhat 
of a rough voice, ‘‘ can you supply us with 
some refreshment?” 

** She looks like the breaking up of win- 
ter on the coast of Greenland,”’ exclaimed 
another, in a low tone, addressing the first 
speaker. 

“The very banditti of Europe,” faintly 
articulated the old woman, at the same 
time retreating to tlie back part of the 
room. 

““Have you any fresh provisions, ‘ for 





love or money’ ?” inquired a third ; “sheep, 
pigs, geese, or turkeys? We come pre- 
pared to purchase, and we want all you 
can spare; so turn out, worthy dame, as 
well from your dairy as from your flocks. 
We are wet, and wile Pae est? as good 
fire, a warm supper, and something to car- 
ry on board, shall be liberally paid for.” 
Madam Stanley, under cover of Simon 
Talbert, advanced toward the speaker, 
and unconsciously, in the absence of her 
natural reserve, and during the negotia- 
tion which was progressing, began to han- 
dle a button on the coat of the officer, 
when suddenly she perceived it bore the 
representation of a crown—‘‘ Oh! wither 
my facuities,”’ said the old woman, “ if you 
are not our enemies—Oh, no! no! I have 
nothing to spare! I want every thing that 
Providence has given me ; and as I am a 
lone woman, I hope you will not take ad- 
vantage of my situation. When my hus- 
band was living, we had every thing in 
superabundance ; but he perished on Nan- 
tucket shoals; and since his death I am 
constrained to live frugally. I say it again, 
he always provided well for his family; 
but his labours have ceased, and I am left 
a poor widow. All that I possess lies 
around me—it is little, and that little I re- 
quire. If you were” 
“If you were, or if you were not, is lit- 
tle to the purpose,”’ interrupted the offi- 
cer; “‘we want refreshments; and if you 
will not give them for the full value in 
gold or silver, we must take them. Come, 
good woman, here are ten guineas; pocket 
them soon, and we will help ourselves, 
leaving the balance in your favour.” 
“Oh, no! Mr. Talbert, these are despe- 
radoes—people who would rob me: do 
stand by a poor widow, and oppose your 
power and influence to their haughtiness !”’ 
*“‘ Really, Mrs. Stanley, I am not quick 
to interfere, when I can discover no cause 
for so doing; but I think that your preju- 
dices go rather beyond reason, and I am 
bold to tell you so, not only from present 
conversation, but from what took place 
previous to the arrival of these men. They 
are, as it were, cast upon us in distress— 
they want fresh provisions, and they prof- 
fer good hard English guineas for all you 
have to spare: besides, they are not ene- 
mies ; and even admitting that they were, 
it is your duty to ‘love your enemies’—to 
‘bless, and curse not’; and you even re- 
fuse them of your abundance, ‘ for love or 
money’.” 
“I can’t help it, Mr. Talbert: it seems 
to me quite unnatural that the minions of 
a tyrant should be assisted by those over 
whom they have tyrannized: I can’t re- 
concile my feelings to such an absurdity.” 
*<’Fhen, woman,” said the officer, un- 
sheathing his dirk, and advancing toward 
her—“ I will leave you this”’ 








** Oh, heaven, help '—Mr. Talbert, as- 
sist!’ shrieked Mrs. Stanley : “ he intends 
to murder me, a poor, helpless, innocent 
woman! Take what you can find; only 
ye my life, for 1 am not yet turned of 
fi y — 

** What I was proceeding to communi- 
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cate,’ interrupted the officer, “may be 
summed up in few words ;—here is a brand 
whose bearer never disgraced the cause 
in which it was slung” — 

‘« Heaven protect me !”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanley— take what you can find, but 
spare me”— 

“Keep it until moring,” returned the 
officer, ‘‘in addition to the guineas, and 
you will then, no doubt, receive a visit 
trom the commander of the brig—as gal- 
lant a man as ever stepped over the side 
of a three-decker.” 

“Away with your dagger, and your 
guineas too,”’ said Mrs. Stanley, forgetting 
her fears in the revival of her enthusiastic 
sentiments, “‘ and have some regard to the 
feelings of a poor widow.—Oh, that the 
world was christianized, and charity dwelt 
in every breast; then could the unguarded 
female find a resting place even upon its 
utmost verge ; but as it is, we have no se- 
curity—the elements conspire against our 
peace, and more than this—the scum of 
mankind are borne from distant shores, by 
almost every breeze, to goad and torment 
the meek of the earth. °Tis for our diso- 
bedience, no doubt, to the behest of Hea- 
ven, that we are thus perplexed. I would 
away from this troubled section to the 
deepest recess of some uninhabited wil- 
derness, where tar and filth could never 
more assail me. But, Father in heaven, 
‘thy will be done’.” 

‘** Even so, mother,”’ said a broad visag- 
ed Englishman, who stepped toward her; 
but I perceive that we shall go on board 
hungry and wet, if your will be done to- 
ward us this night; so, the sooner we take 
our leave, the better for our health, not- 
withstanding your boasted charity: and on 
our way to the boat we shall take an in- 
ventory of the live stock with which we 
may come in contact.—Good night.” 

he storm was yet raging, though not 
so high as when they first landed ; but by 
the frequent flashes of lightning they 
were enabled to discover the sheepfold. 

“‘ Here,” cried a subordinate officer, 
‘here are some pretty innocents that would 
do much toward giving a blush to the wa- 
ter alongside the Trident; here they stand, 
pair and pair, waiting but for the grapple : 
stave my bow-ports if I could not take one 
for every guinea.—Help here, boys—I’ve 
a fellow by the horn, but he’s throwing 
his spase metal into my larboard side most 
furiously ;—d——n the fellow—there he 
goes—he’s a Hercules, believe me.” 

‘* Never mind, Mr. Money,” uttered 
another; “‘ here we have six fast as the 
fore-sheet upon a taught bowline—all as 
brave as Leonidas, but overpowered.” 

«« And here are four more,” cried some 
fearless lads in the midst of the fold ;— 
they kick like rusty six-pounders, but they 
are manageable.” 

« Away, then, to the boat,” cried the 
commander of the party, “‘ and if the sta- 
ple commodity of Newcastle can furnish 
the means of dressing a few white-faces, 
we will fare as well on board as we could 
have fared at the old woman’s hut :—haul 
along half a dozen more, my boys, and 








then we will be sure of the worth of our 
money ;—pass them along quickly, for here 
comes the d—] in the shape of a woman.” 

“Tsay, gentlemen, you are doing wrong ; 
my sheep are not in good order; and, fur- 
thermore, I would be glad to know to what 
extent I am to be robbed. It is hard that 
a poor woman cannot live peaceably on 
the shore. If you persist in your iniquity 
I shall be forced to resort to the laws of 
my country for redress against your un- 
principled acts.” 

At this moment the report of a pistol, 
discharged by one of the party, so terrified 
Mrs. Stanley, that she made all possible 
speed to reach her dwelling, and left her 
visiters in full possession of their booty, 
which was conveyed to the water’s edge, 
and thence on board. 

The storm had considerably abated ; 
and as the boat glided up abreast of the 
Trident, eleven bells told the hour of the 
night. In the morning, which was com- 
paratively fine, they weighed anchor, and 
made up the Bay, bidding Mrs. Stanley 
and her wondering neighbours farewell ! 





FEMALE TALENT. 


Ir is evident, from the many instances 
that have presented themselves to the 
world of feminine excellence, that the fe- 
male mind is capable of profiting as much 
by cultivation and study as that of the 
other sex. _We have had poetesses, phi- 
losophers, scholars, politicians, and moral 
writers, whose names will be handed down 
to future generations, who will rejoice in 
the truths diffused by their pens. 

From the mixed society that a young 
man is thrown into at his entrance into 
life, it is probable by the time he com- 
mences author he may not be fully con- 
vinced that something more is expected 
of those who can produce any thing worth 
the perusal, than that they should mere] 
amuse. It is directly the reverse with 
females; they are early taught that to be 
esteemed they must be useful, and the 
same argument each wisely applies to her 
own heart. While the man is delighting 
in those displays which should have been 
the objects of regular cultivation, the fe- 
male is wisely laying up those stores of 
knowledge which are to make her useful 
‘‘ in her day and generation.”” We think 
no one will deem this chimerical. Who 
can take up any of Miss Hamilton’s works, 
and say they are not the result of great 
study? or who can peruse the varied ef- 
fusions of Miss More, and not perceive, in 
every line, the manifestations of a perse- 
vering intellect? 

There have been several instances on 
record of females who have arrived at great 
proficiency in the dead languages, of which 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Eliza Smith, and the 
celebrated French critic, Madame Dacier, 
are extraordinary examples; and now and 
then that sportive goddess, Nature, by way 
of showing the ‘lords of the creation” 
what she could do, has created one or two 
spirits somewhat amazonian. Of this small 
and select class was a lady of the name of 
Juliana Barnes, who flourished several 








hundred years ago, and who wrote an ela- 
borate treatise on hunting, hawking, and 
fishing, which may be found in the libra- 
ries of bibliomaniacs. Also Lettice Dig- 
by, Baroness Offaley, who, during the tu- 
mults in Ireland, im 1642, most valiant 
defended her castle at Geashill against all 
assailants. 

It would be difficult to mention the 
sphere of life where females have not de- 
termined to be celebrated: that they have 
been so, the varied works of Madame de 
Stael, and the epistles of Madame de Se- 
vigne, may be cited as instances almost 
worthy of being termed wonderful of fe- 
male talent. The great powers of rea- 
soning of the former, and the wit and dis- 
cernment of every intrigue that was car- 
rying on in the magnificent but dissolute 
court of Louis XIV., which is displayed 
in the letters of the latter, may be cited 
as illustrative of this remark. That they 
should excel as poetesses and novelists, is 
not very wonderful; there is an imagina- 
tiveness and innate delicacy in the female 
mind admirably adapted to the composi- 
tion of works of fiction; yet to what noble 
purposes have not some of this hitherto 
despised class of literature been rendered 
subservient by women. The works of that 
great moralist, Edgeworth, and the beau- 
tiful and religious novels of the late Mrs. 
Brunton, are eminent examples of the jus- 
tice of this conclusion. It is not irrelevant 
here to state, that we do not conceive it 
difficult to assign satisfying reasons for the 
contempt so lavishly bestowed on thi 
genius of composition, Formerly every 
miserable wight, who could string a few 
sentences together, wrote novels, and we 
had productions in comparison with which 
the “renowned history of Daddy Two 
Shoes, on Three Legs,” — fairly be 
termed sublime and beautiful; but this 
day has fled for ever, and amiable suicides, 
and love-sick robbers can delight no more, 
If novels are purchased or read, they must 
combine historic anecdote, or must refer 
to some of our best interests. The genius 
of romance appears to have died long since, 
and the incongrucus ravings of Maturin 
will never wake her from her slumbers, 
or retard his name one instant from the 
oblivion to which it is so rapidly hastening. 
Of late years female ability in literature 
has been most conspicuous, and in favour 
of morals, virtue, and religion, it has been 
actively and indefatigably exerted, and the 
reward that the authors may boast (besides 
the fame and profit) is the consciousness 
of having been gifted with no talent which 
they have misapplied, and of possessing, 
in its fullest extent, “‘ the sunshine of the 
breast.” 

While females are confessedly possessed 
of such vast means for doing good, and so 
undeviating a disposition to subdue evil, 
it behoves us to think on the importance 
of females of talent, and how their minds 
may be well regulated in infant states. 
Their almost boundless influence in soci- 
oy has been sufficiently acknowledged in 
all ages, and need not be dwelt upon here : 
how doubly important therefore, must their 
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influence be in a colony, whose character 
for morality, temperance, and industry, 
remain to be formed, and who must, ac- 
cording to the natural and irresistible 
course of human events, be moulded after 
the fashion of the few master-spirits who 
are residents among them, and of whose 
qualities, whether good or bad, the mass 
must insome degree partake, as the stream 
reflects the brightness or opaqueness of 
the clouds that roll above it. A man may 
possess expansion of intellect, persever- 
ance, and decision of character, sufficient 
for a “director general” in a sphere like 
this, but he will be a rare personage if he 
unites with all this, example as well as 
precept; if he has no vice to fling into 
the scale, no stateliness that freezes all 
approach to him, and no individual in- 
terests, or petty spleens to gratify. All 
this may take place, nay, will take place, 
while society is constituted as it is, but 
we are bold enough to argue, that this al- 
loy, so commingled with ore, could not be 
presented to the view if a female, gifted 
as we have mentioned, were placed in the 
same sphere of action. The exertions of 
her pen, aided by the effects naturally 
produced by example, the union of all that 
was useful in life, with so much that could 
embellish it, and, above all, the palpable 
happiness, both here and hereafter, that 
must result from pursuing the same path 
she has trod, would gradually unfold itself 
to the understanding of each being; com- 
mon sense could not slumber, or, if she 
did, it would be but to arise with increased 
resolutions to gain one more progressive 
step in the scale of humanity. Eu. Mag. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical sketch of the life of the Hon. Joun 
nooks, late Governor of Massachusetts. 

Briocrapnuicar sketches of distinguished 
men are useful only in proportion to their 
truth and fidelity. Inflated eulogy, and 
exaggerated praise neither do honour to 
the dead, nor good to the living. The 
man whose life is not its own eulogy, and 
does not seal its own character, without 
the rhetorician’s aid, had better pass un- 
noticed, than to be drawn into public view. 
Friends will remember his virtues; and 
his vices will be forgotten by all, unless | 
forced upon recollection by an imprudent | 
demand of praise. But praise becomes 
satire, and the tomb itself ceases to pro- 
tect from censure, when commendation is 
challenged where it is not due. It is un- 
der the full force of these truths, that a 
friend of the deceased Governor Brooks 
ventures to trace some of the prominent 
features of his life and character, in the 
hope that the picture he shall present will 
strike all who know him, as an honest 
copy from nature; and that its harmony 
aud moral beauty will be attractive to the 
oung, and induce them to admire and 
imitate the virtues it represents. 

It is for the young, chiefly, that this 
sketch is drawn. The old and the mid- 
dle-aged need no remembrance of his 
worth. He has lived with them, and for 








them; and they are all witnesses of his 
deeds and virtues. But the rising gene- 
ration are in need of models and exemplars. 
They read of heroes and statesmen, and 
are animated in the pursuit of fame: let 
them be stimulated to the love of virtue, 
of true patriotism, of moral dignity, by 
contemplating the character of Governor 
Brooks. 

He was born in the town of Medford, 
in the year 1752. His father was a re- 
spectable, independent farmer; and the 
son spent his earliest years in the usual 
occupations of a farm. 

He received no education preparatory 
to his professional studies, but that of the 
town-school; at which, however, he was 
able to acquire sufficient of the learned 
languages to qualify him for the profes- 
sion of medicine. He entered upon the 
study of that science under Doctor Tufts, 
still remembered with affection by some 
of the surviving inhabitants. He was a 
favourite pupil, and received every atten- 
tion and encouragement from the master. 

At this school the celebrated count Rum- 
ford was his companion and friend, and 
their intimacy was continued by corres- 
pondence until the death of the count. 

Having finished his studies, he chose 
the neighbouring town of Reading as his 
residence, and commenced his practice 
there. But by this time, the storm of the 
revolutionary war was gathering ; and as 
its distant thunders rolled towards our 
shores, the hearts of, the gallant youth of 
our country responded to the sound, and 
preparations for the field superceded the 
minor concerns of life. 

A company of minute-men was raised 
in the town, and young Brooks was chosen 
its commander. He was indefatigable in 
drilling and disciplining them, having first 
gained some knowledge himself, by ob- 
serving the military trainings of the Bri- 
tish soidiers in Boston. 

He was soon called upon for actual ser- 
vice. On the news of the expedition of 
the British to Lexington and Concord, he 
instantly marched, with such of his com- 
pany as were prepared, ordering the rest 
to toliow. They were delayed on the 
road by the orders of a higher officer ; but 
Brooks, then about twenty-two years of 
age, and the brave young men of his com- 
pany, pushed on towards Concord; and 
as they drew near to the town, they met 
the whole British force returning. He 
immediately ordered his corps to place 
themselves beliind the barns and fences, 
and fire continually on the British. The 
did great execution, and contributed bene 4 
to produce that panic with which the 
proud, but humbled troops retreated to 
their quarters in Boston. 

This incident decided the part he was 
to take in the perilous conflict, and proba- 
bly mtroduced him to the notice of the 
ruling men of the day; for he soon after 
received the commission of major in the 
continental army, and was concerned in 
| all the active scenes at that period. In 
the battle of White-plains the regiment 
to which he belonged was the last to quit 








the field; and it retired, under his com- 
mand, with the steadiness of veteran sol- 
diers. Inthe battle of Monmouth, he was 
acting adjutant-general; and on this, as 
on occasions, conducted with great 
coolness and bravery. His regiment at all 
times was put forward, and at that glori- 
ous battle which immediately preceded 
the surrender of Burgoyne, history gives 
honour to lieutenant-colonel Brooks, who, 
at the head of his troops, made a despe- 
rate assault upon the enemy, and after- 
wards forced their entrenchments. It was 
on this occasion that he wrote to a friend— 
‘We have met the British and Hessians, 
and have beat them ; and not content with 
this victory, we have assaulted their en- 
trenchinents, and carried them.’ 

It is not intended to give a minute de- 
tail of his military career. It is enough 
to say, that he shared largely in the dan- 
gers and glories of the war ; and that when 
the struggle was over, he had secured the 
reputation of a brave and skilful officer; 
the love and admiration of the troops un- 
der his command ; the esteem of all his 
brother officers; and the confidence of 
Washington. This last was shown on 
many occasions, and particularly in calling 
him to his councils in that terrible moment, 
when, at Newburg, a conspiracy of some 
of the officers had well nigh disgraced the 
army, and ruined the country. 

On this occasion the commander-in- 
chief, to whom this was the most anxious 
moment of his life, rode up to Brooks, with 
intent to ascertain how the officers stood 
affected. Finding him, as he expected, 
to be sound, he requested him to keep his 
officers in their quarters, to prevent them 
from attending the insurgent meeting. 
Brooks replied, ‘Sir, I have anticipated 
your wishes, and my orders are given.’ 
Washington, with tears in his eyes, took 
him by the hand, and said, ‘ Colonel, this 
is just what I expected from you.’ 

Washington did not forget him after the 
war was over; but afterwards, when an 
army was raised, in expectation of a war 
with France, he designated him for the 
command of a brigade. Believing, how- 
ever, that the dangers of the country were 
not so imminent as to require a second 
sacrifice of domestic comfort, he declined 
the appointment. 

Like most of our country’s brave de- 
fenders, he returned poor to private life, 
and with no means of support for an in- 
creasing oe but the uncertain pros- 
pects of a profession which patriotic ar- 
dour had induced him to leave. 

He resumed business in his native vil- 
lage, and in the neighbouring towns. The 
kindness of his heart, and urbanity of his 
manners procured him the love and con- 
fidence of all around him, so that his prac- 
tice became extensive. He was happy, 
and distributed happiness in a circle of 
relatives and friends, of which society he 
was the soul and delight. 

During the administration of Governor 
Strong, the important office of adjutant- 
general was bestowed upon him. Onthe 


| retirement of Governor Strong from pub- 
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lic service, the people of Massachusetts 
called him to the chair of state. He be- 
came the ruler of a people, and not of a 
party. His administration is now matter 
of 9873 fy and it may be pronounced wise, 
impartial, and just. 

The office of chief magistrate was not 
for him a place of ease and show. He 
devoted himself to its duties, and laboured 
incessantly for the public good. 

In the x thes of state, when receiving the 
congratulations of a happy people, on the 
birthday of their independence; on the 
spacious common, paying honours to the 
President of the nation; on the military 
field, reviewing our national guard, the 
militia; at his own humble, but honoured 
mansion, taking to his breast his early 
friend, ‘ the nation’s guest’ ;—what young 
man of taste and feeling could be unmov- 
ed at his soldierly air, his graceful demea- 
nour, covering, but not ae the ge- 
nerous feelings of a warm and affectionate 
heart! 


In taking leave of his public life, it) 


ought to be stated that he did net cease to 
be useful. He continued to his death pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts medical socie- 
ty, of the Cincinnati, of the Washington 
monument society, and of the Bunker-hill 
association. Thus, honours, respect, and 
confidence followed him to the shades of 
retirement. He also enjoyed, by the gift of 
the University, the honorary degrees of 
A. M. and LL. D. 

His mind was unimpaired to the last, 
and he employed the intervals of ease in 
collecting his thoughts, directing them to 
the world to which his spirit was hasten- 
ing, and in arranging the few temporal 
concerns which remained unprovided for. 

In the last scene, as in all periods of his 
life, were seen the fruits of that precision, 
order, and punctuality, which were his 
distinguished characteristics. 

The foregoing is but a hasty sketch of 
the lifé of a man who had been so actively 
engaged in so many great and interesting 
concerns ; but it is all that this form of 
notice will allow. The subject is: richly 
worthy of a memoir ; and many anecdotes 
of a military nature, with which he was 
connected, would enliven and adorn the 


aa a , 
claim not for him the character ofa 

reat man, in the vulgar sense of the word. 

here have been greater generals, and 
greater statesmen. But if there be such 
a thing as moral greatness—if, as I fondly 
hope, the qualities of the heart, the vir- 
tues, steadiness, and consistency of prin- 
ciple, fortitude in all emergencies, pru- 
dence, forbearance, delicacy of mind, re- 
solute integrity, fearless pursuit of duty, 
kindness, moderation in power, Christian 
charity and benevolence—if these consti- 
tute greatness, then his character rises far 
above that of many heroes and statesmen 
who have been deified in the pages of 
history. 

Justum et tenacem, propositi virnm, 
Non civium ardor, prava jubentium, 


Non vultis instantis tyranni, 


Menie quatit soltida. Bost. Cent. 





THE MOTHER. 





I was told that, on one of the islands in 
the Bay, the hunting was good—ducks and 
plover were abundant. One only house 
was there, inhabited by a fisherman and 
his wife, where I might be accommodated 
with food and lodging during the time that 
I purposed to remain. 

Edward told me that on the third day, 
when it would be necessary for me to re- 
turn, he would come, with a boat, and 
convey me to the main land. In the small 
bays and inlets I found abundance of game. 
At times, wearied to satiety with incessant 
sport, I rested on the narrow zone of sand 
that girdled the island, and looked out 
upon the wide ocean, spotted with nume- 
rous sails of all sizes, from the small fishing - 
boat close to the land, to the large ship 
that anchored in the roads, or passed, with 
all sails set, rapidly along, perhaps destined 
to the most distant part of the globe. It 
was, probably, bearing the young, the ar- 
dent, the adventurous, from those whose 
cheeks were yet wet with the tears shed 
at parting. To call up a scene of this 
kind is exceedingly delightful, since we 
can change and vary the actors to suit our 
imaginative mood. Men are better, love 
is warmer and purer, than we find them in 
sad reality. 

There was a large ship which, from 
her rg mpg oe I thought had lately ar- 
rived from a long voyage. She lay, an- 
chored at some distance, just round a nar- 
row point, which partially sheltered her 
from the waves. Though it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish objects with precision, J 
fancied a boat was put off, perhaps to land 
passengers, or crew. Here, too, was a 
subject for fancy to dwell on with plea- 
sure. The joys of meeting—the exclama- 
tions of surprise at the changes which cli- 
mate and time had effected. Perhaps, too, 
the one most loved has forgotten her plight- 
ed faith—perhaps some are doomed to 
mourn a friend, or mother. 

The sun set in hazy clouds, while I was 
informed by the old fisherman that the 
unusual stillness portended a gale of wind 
at night. The information was received 
with indifference, and I retired to rest, and 
slept as sound as ever. At day-break I 
was awakened by the noise of the waves, 
which had been roused by the winds dur- 
ing the my om I walked out from the hut 
with the fisherman, and found the wind 
increasing to a gale. 

** Surely,” said I, “‘ Edward will not be 
so fool-hardy as to attempt to cross the 


Bay for me this morning. So I must even|s 


content myself to stay with you one day 
more—especially when my hat is so de- 
sirous of tasting salt-water that it will not 
rest on my head.” 

“If I mistake not, there is a boat put 
off, and is coming directly to the island. 
Your friend is mad to venture crossing at 
such a time as this. You can see it as it 
rises on the top of a wave—He comes on 
though, manfully—my little skiff, with all 
the skill Iam master of, would scarcely 
stand it.” 





By this time the fisherman’s wife had 
joined us, and we all looked with increas- 
ed interest at the boat, which was now 
about midway in the Bay. My fears for 
Edward had been greatly heightened b 
the words of the fisherman, who was well 
acquainted with the dangers of the navi- 

ation. 

“Tf she comes further—how the wind 
increases !—I fear that sea which is rolling 
onward so fast will upset her.” 

As ne predicted, soit happened. Alarm- 
ed at the probable fate of my friend, I 
urged the old man to go to his assistance, 
and I ran down to the beach where his 
small boat was hauled up. His wife en- 
treated and begged, with tears in her eyes, 
that we should not proceed. She followed 
us down to the water’s side, clinging to his 
loose coat until she was wet with the spray 
of the sea. But the old man, moved b 
my entreaties, and confident of his skill. 
pushed the light shallop from the shore. 


‘“* The woman,” said he, “ does not re- 
flect that his life is at stake.” 


I do not recollect much, except of be- 
ing greatly terrified, and of following his 
directions with all my might. We were 
wet and blinded with spray, when we 
found the object of our search. The boat 
was upset, and there were two persons 
clinging with their arms across the bot- 
tom—their hands clenched fast together. 
They were apparently almost senseless, 
and at an imminent hazard we succeeded 
in lifting them into our boat. It was for- 
tunate that they remained motionless, else 
we should have upset ourselves. After 
extreme peril, we ran our boat into the 
first small cove we discovered. The fish- 
erman’s wife ran along the beach to meet 
us, and as we lifted the bodies from the 
boat, she was the first to discover that they 
were her children—her two sons. Every 
exertion was used to resuscitate them, and 
our endeavours were finally crowned with 
success, These young men had arrived 
the preceding part from the Pacific, 
whither they had gone on a whaling 
voyage, and their anxiety to see their 
parents had induced them to hazard cross- 
ing the Bay that morning. The love of 
the mother was expressed in every look 
and action, and her reproaches of herself 
for endeavouring to dizsuade us from go- 
ing to their rescue, was affecting in the 
extreme, MONTICOLA. 





SUMMER EVENING, 


It is a night of summer—and the sea 
leeps, like a child, in mute tranquillity. 
Soft o’er the deep-blue wave the moonlight breaks, 
Gleaming, from out the white clouds of its zone, 
Like beauty’s changeful smile, when that it seeks 
Some face it loves yet fears to dwell upon. 
The waves are motionless, save where the oar, 
Light as Love’s anger, and as rg gone, 
Has Siohen in upon their azure s may 
Odours are on the air :—the gale has been 
Wandering in groves where the rich roses weep, 
Where orange, citron, and the soft lime-flowers 
Shed forth their fragrance to night’s dewy hours. 
Afar the distant city meets the gaze, 
Where tower and turret in the pale light shine. 
Seen like the monuments of other days— 
Monuments time half shadows, half displays 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





DANCING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue Greek Orchesis, and the Latin Sal- 
tatio, though it sometimes means dancing, 
more frequently denotes gesture or thea- 
trical action, nor can the practice of regu- 
lar dancing be accounted for, perhaps was 
not possible, before the invention of the 
Time Table, or Cantus mensurabilis, by 
Franco, in the twelfth century, or earlier. 
Notwithstanding, many of the steps and 
figures are extremely ancient; for the 
anaes is the Greek Monocheros, the 
Rigadoon, the Dichoros; the orbicular 
brawl, or thread-my-needle, the Romeka ; 
all of which are the same as were used in 
the chorusses of the Greeks. As to danc- 
ing, such as it was, it was usual at wed- 
dings. The women were very fond of it 
on holidays, and accompanied it with in- 
delicate songs and gestures. Balls are the 
Baldeu of this age, and the Chorce of the 
Chroniclers. Dancing, even in the church 
and church-yard, was very common. Gip- 
sies were amongst the itinerant dancers, 
a custom now lost. Girls used to play 
upon the cittern and dance to the music. 
Dancing upon one foot was common to 
the Anglo-Saxon gleemen; the women 
especially practised it, and perhaps thus 
acquired the name of Hopsterres. They 
danced in difficult attitudes singly, to mu- 
sic of two flutes and a lyre; the action 
partaking rather of ease and elegance of 
motion, than of leaping or contortion. A 
female dances, and recedes from a bear, 
purposely irritated by the scourge of the 
showman, and unmuzzled. There were 
burlesque dances, dancing by young wo- 
men in different attitudes, dancing upon 
a table by one person in quaint postures 
and gesticulations, which much delighted 
Edward H. Girls dance upon the shoul- 
ders of jesters, who are playing upon the 
bagpipe and walking. ‘The London ser- 
vants in the twelfth century used to dance 
before their masters’ doors. 

Plutarch mentions a trial for dancing, a 
cake the prize. In Ireland, on the patron 
day, in most parishes, and also at Easter, 
a cake, with a garland of meadow flowers, 
is elevated by a circular board upon a pike, 
apples being stuck upon pegs around the 
garland. Men and women then dance 
round, and they who hold out longest win 
the prize. 

Our ancestors used to keep the sport up 
till midnight, and it was an indispensable 
accompaniment of weddings. The monks 
used to dance in their dormitories. Swords, 
called dancing rapiers, were worn in the 
dancing nerves. f ; which schools existed in 
the Universities in Evelyn’s time. In the 
grand rebellion, a clergyman was charged 
with having taught, in the pulpit, that we 
ought to learn to dance, and that if we 
could not dance we were damned. 

Hawkins notices dancing to a bagpipe, 
played by a domestic ; and that no dance 
tunes are known so early as 1400, Sellen- 

er’s round, to be traced near to Henry 

TIII., being the oldest. In the most an- 


cient dances, a man and a woman danced 
together, holding each other by the hand 
or arm: and a kiss was the established fee 
of a lady’s partner. Encyclop. of Antiquities. 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


I loved him as young Genius loves, 
When in its own wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thought turns with the light, 
The love, the life, the passion given. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves—- 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn; 
Life had no evil destiny 
That, with him I could not have borne! 
I had been nurst in palaces ; 
Yet earth had not a spot so drear 
That I should not have thought a home 
In Paradise, had he been near! 
How sweet it would have been to dwell, 
Apart from all, in some green dell 
Of sunny beauty, leaves, and flowers, 
And nestling birds to sing the hours ! 
Our home, beneath some chestaut’s shade, 
Part of the woven branches made: 
Our vesper hymn, the low lone wail 
The rose hears from the nightingale ; 
And waked at morning by the call 
Of music from a waterfall. 
But not alone in dreams like this, 
Breathed in the very hope of bliss, 
I loved: my love had been the same 
In hushed despair, in open shame. 
I would have rather been a slave, 
In tears, in bondage, by his side ; 
Than shared in all, if wanting him, 
This world had power to give beside ! 
My heart was withered—and my heart 
Had ever been the world to me; 
And love had been the first fond dream, 
Whose life was in reality. 
I had sprung from my solitade 
Like a young bird upon the wing 
To meet the arrow; so I met 
My poisoned shaft of suffering. 
And as that bird with drooping crest, 
And broken wing, will seek his nest, 
But seek in vain; so vain I sought 
My pleasant home of song and thought. 
There was one spell upon my brain, 
Upon my pencil, on my strain; 
But one face to my colours came; 
My chords replied but to one name— 
Lorenzo! all seemed vowed to thee, 
To passion, and to misery. 








From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 
DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS GRAVE. 


By yon still river, where the wave 
Is winding slow at evening’s close, 

The beech, upon a nameless grave, 
Its sadly-moving shadow throws. 


O’er the fair woods the sun looks down 
Upon the many twinkling leaves, 

And twilight’s mellow shades are brown, 
Where darkly the green turf upheaves. 


The river glides in silence there, 
And hardly waves the sapling tree : 
Sweet flowers are springing, and the air 
Is fall of balm—but where is she? 


They bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she cherished long : 
She loved but one—and would not hide 

A love which knew no wrong. 


And months went sadly on—and years !— 
And she was wasting day by day: 

At length she died—and many tears 
Were shed that she should pass away. 


Then came a gray old man, and knelt 
With bitter weepin wm ey tomb :— 

And others mourned for him, who felt 
That he had sealed a daughter’s doom. 


The funeral train has long past on, 
And time wiped dry the father’s tear ! 
Farewell—lost maiden !—there is one 
That mourns thee yet—and he is here. 





WAKE, MY LOVE, WAKE! 


Wake, my love, wake! for the mantle of even 
Has cast “4 dark shade o’er the grove and the 
or 
And the moon’s silver lamp is just lit up in heaven, 
And wage lovely—oh, wake, my love. 
wake! 


Sweet fragrance is breathing from every flower, 
And softly the nightingale sings on the brake ; 
And onal to freedom is this lonely hour, 
With its one and its odours—oh, wake, my love, 
wake! 


The gale shall not rufile a ringlet of thine; 
E’en the night-breeze is hushed to a calm for 
thy sake ; 
Not a breath now disturbs the bright dew-drops 
that shine 
On the grass and the flowers—oh, wake, my 
ove, wake! 


Then come in the pride of thy beauty to him, 
Who but lives in thy presence—oh, come, love. 
and make 
The stars of the heaven shine misty and dim, 
Eclips’d by thy brightness—oh, wake, my love, 
wake! Ozama. 





EVENING. 


Tue effulgence of the sun is no longer 
witnessed—his last rays have tinged the 
verdant landscape, and he has now retir- 
ed beyond the western mountains. The 
moon, with sey eye beauty and bright- 
ness, maintains her ceaseless course, and 
guides the wanderer to his home. The 
twinkling stars, decorating the canopy 
above, and, sparkling with undiminished 
splendour, speak forth the wisdom vay the 
great Original.—All nature breathes“ so- 
lemn adieu to the departing day—silence 
pervades the earth, and intclligent beings 
may how pause to contemplate, with those 
hallowed feeli which the auspicious 
period inspires, the glories of their Crea- 
tor—the wisdom and beauty of all his 
works. This sacred hour is peculiarly 
adapted to awaken feelings of gratitude, 
to inspire the heart with holy lgve—to 
animate our hopes, and guide to virtue. 
Man is the only intelligent creature that 
inhabits the globe—the only beinc who 
can admire and love his Creator. How 
exalted his rank! How noble his exist- 
ence ! : 

There are moments in life, in which 
we are led to contemplation; there is a 
time when the past is recalled—when the 
future is anticipated. That time is eve- 
ning ; pereegs Sree we sit by the bum- 
ing taper, or when, by moonlight, we 
the fertile fields. Abii, ag 
“« Oft have I paus’d, when evening’s silent hour 

“« Was fraught with beauties seemingly divine, 
** To feast the soul within her sacred bower, 

« With luxuries she seem’d to say were mine.”’ 

Evening outvies every other hour in 
time. The day has passed, with all its 
perplexities and cares—nought presents to 
disturb the tranquil breast, and we are 
permitted to enjoy the sacred sweets which 
memory awakens. And though it may 
not always be pleasing to reflect on the 


past, still it is profitable. The present 
will be appreciated—the future prepared 
for. The morning and noon-day of life 
may pass unheeded—but the evening of 
existence will come, and that it may beam 
with hope, we should improve life as it 
passes. — G. 
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ANECDOTE 


Of the great Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, 
and a little Dalecarlian Damsel. 


Havinc often observed, both from histo- 
rical memoranda and actual remark on ex- 
isting characters, that no men are usually 
so devoted to admiration of the fair sex 
as those we denominate heroes, I have 
often mused on the contradiction to this 
observation, so eminent in the recorded 
conduct of the celebrated warrior, Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden. He was young; 
a prince, a hero; and of a prodigiously 
ardent temperament. How, then, could 
such apathy to the only sentiment which, 
in vigour and impulse, at all correspond 
with the animated ambitions of a soldier? 
how could it find room in such a bosom ? 

A few years ago, chance presented me 
an opportunity of trying, at least, to solve 
this apparent inconsistency.—I fell in 
company with the Baron ***, an illustri- 
ous Swede ; and one, as well acquainted 
with the private history of his court for 

enerations back, as my curiosity could 
avs wished him. I put my question to 
him, and the answer surprised, while it 

atified my previous general axiom on 
the subject. The reply shall be given, as 
nearly as recollection will serve, in the 
Baron’s own words : 

“ The interesting fact (said he) with 
which I am going to acquaint you, was 
communicated to me by indisputable au- 
thority.—Our young monarch, so far from 
being constitutionally monkish in that par- 
ticular you inquire about, was of a singu- 
larly opposite disposition ; and those his- 
torians who have represented him as na- 
turally indifferent to women, have been 
totally unacquainted with his real cha- 
tacter. You will find the proof in what 
I am now going to tell you, as the cause 
why he abjured, and at a very early age, 
all intercourse with the sex. You are not 
ignorant that the kings of Sweden, at that 
period, were of easy access to their sub- 

ects. They practised the condescension, 
but within proper limitations, of some- 
times even engaging in their convivial so- 
ciety. Charles the Twelfth, on his acces- 
sion, enjoyed this jocund prerogative with 
all the vivacity of his very early youth ; 
and one evening, but a little time before 
he was to leave Stockholm, to. open his 
military renown, he went to sup with a 
Dalecarlian gentleman, residing in the 
capital. Charles was then only in his fif- 
teenth year, and loved to talk with this 
brave descendant of the preserver of his 
great ancestor, Gustavus Vasa, with all 
the fervour of his own royal patriotism. 
But the young king’s romance did not end 
there; he had seen a beautiful serving- 
maid, from those very mountains, the 
wildest regions of his kingdom ; he had 
seen her once or twice attend in the 
rooms, while a guest under the simple 
roof of his brave subject: he had seen, 
and adinired her in silence. It happened 
this evening, that she chanced to open the 
door to him ; she was alone, and he was 
alone ; he could not resist the temptation, 


jesty. 


for she blushed at the sight of him, and | 
trembled. The king thought there was 
more than awe of majesty in this, and 
gently taking her hand, his accompanying 
action showed that he wished to press 
those blooming lips with his own. He 
expected she would be nothing loath. 
But he was mistaken; she drew back. 
He thought she was only coy ; and, more 
impassioned, attempted to seize the kiss 
by a kind of gallant violence. She strug- 
gled ; then bursting from him, with words 
of severe rebuke, in the agitation of her 
repulsion, struck him in the face. At the 
moment she disappeared, the gentleman 
of the house, having heard the scuffle, 
came out of his room, to see what was the 
matter. On seeing the king, and his dis- 
order, the worthy Tlebetans after a few 
hasty words of respect, inquired if any 
thing had happened to disturb his ma- 


Charles smiled, and coloured.—“ I con- 
fess that I am disturbed,” replied he, 
** and deservedly so ; for, I am ashamed 
to say, I tried to force a kiss from your 
pretty damsel, and she has made my cheek 
smart for it.—This little adventure, has, 
however, given me my freedom from all 
of her sex, for life. lam a king and a 
soldier ; my soul’s first object is the glory 
attendant on those names, and I know 
that the greatest men have, at times, 
wrecked both, by an undue admiration of 
women ; they ruined Antony, they almost 
ruined Cesar, and they made a fool of 
Alexander; but, by Heaven, they shall 
neither ruin nor make a fool of me !—I 
know the susceptibility of my own nature ; 
and I know the power—the arts—the ty- 
ranny of the sex! Therefore, from this 
moment, I swear by the sceptre of Swe- 
den and this good sword, never to look on 
woman again with an eye to desire her 
smile, or fear her frown. In short, to re- 
gard her as, to me, no more !”’ It was even 
with solemnity that he kissed his sword on 
uttering this vow ; and then turning their 
discourse immediately on the business of 
his visit, the old Dalecarlian saw only ‘he 
brave and royal descendant of the Great 
Gustavus before him.” 

This littie narrative is indeed very ex- 
traordinary ; but yet, im considering it, it 
seems quite consistent with the whole 
after-conduct of Charles. Indeed, what 
might not that resolution effect, which de- 
fied the extremes of heat, and cold, and 
famine ; which, while it led a harrassed 
and exhausted army, through deserts of 
ice and snow, rejected the Czar of Mus- 
covy’s offers of capitulation in the style of 
a triumphant conqueror; and which, in 
fine, brought his very conquerors in ho- 
mage round hii at the last. 





THE CALIPH WHO HAD LOST HIS WAY. 
Tue Caliph Mahadi having lost his way 
while he was hunting, met an Arab, who 
nerously offered him hospitality, and led 
im to his tent, where he kindly adminis- 
tered to his wants, the Caliph being faint 





He gave him brown bread and milk; 
and the Caliph, though well refreshed by 
this humble fare, asked the Arab if he 
had something else to set before him ? 
The Arab brought him a pitcher of 
wine: Mahadi, after having drank a good 
draught, asked him if he knew him.— 
‘No,’ said the Arab.—“I am one of the 
great men belonging to the Court of the 
Caliph,” replied ‘Mahadi. Then he took 
another draught, and asked the Arab if 
he knew him? “Did you not just now 
tell me who you were?” answered the 
Arab. 

“No; Iam a greater man than I told 
you I was,” and he took the third draught, 
again asking the same question—‘I am 
willing to believe what you told me at 
first,” replied the Arab. ‘I am the Ca- 
liph,’”’ added Mahadi, ‘‘ before whom eve- 
ry body trembles.” 

At this the Arab hastily snatched up his 
pitcher and carried it away. ‘‘ What did 
you carry away that pitcher for?” said 
the Caliph, on :the return of his host: 
‘For fear,” retorted the Arab, “ that if 
thou hadst taken a fourth draught, thou 
wouldest have told me that thou wast our 
Holy Prophet ; and if thou hadst taken a 
fifth, thou wouldest have given thyself 
out to be the great Creator himself.” 
The Caliph burst into a fit of laughter, 
and his numerous retinue having been 
long in search of him, at length arrived at 
the place where he was seated with the 
Arab, to whom the Caliph ordered to be 
given two changes of raiment and a purse 
of gold. 





PROVIDENCE. 

Man is naturally a self-sufficient animal ; 
and, in all concerns that seem to lie with- 
in the sphere of his own ability, thinks 
little, or not at all, of the need he always 
has of protection and furtherance from 
above: but he is sensible that the clouds 
will not assemble at his bidding, and that 
though the clouds assemble, they will not 
fall in showers, because he commands 
them. When, therefore, at last, the bles- 
sing descends, you shall hear, even in the 
streets, the most irreligious and thought- 
less with one voice exclaim, “ Thank 
God!’ confessing themselves indebted to 
his favour, and willing, at least so far as 
words go,'to give him glory. I can hardly 
doubt, therefore, that the earth is some- 
times parched, and the crops endangered, 
in order that the multitude may not want 
a memento to whom they owe them, nor 
absolutely forget the power on which all 
depend for all things. COWPER. 





TALENTS. 

Superior talents, it seems, give no secu- 
rity for propriety of conduct: on the con- 
trary, having a natural tendency to nour- 
ish pride, they often betray the possessor 
into such mistakes as men more moderate- 
ly gifted never commit. Ability, there- 
ore, is not wisdom ; and an ounce of grace 
is a better guard against gross absurdity 
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than the brightest talents in the world. 
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INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 

ir was during a late severe season, a 
winter remarkable for its long and incle- 
ment frost, experienced with equal rigour 
throughout Italy, France, and Germany, 
where the largest rivers were rapidly con- 
gealed, and people were seen to fall dead 
with cold, that in the French town of 
Metz a poorsentinel was sent upon guard 
on one of the bitterest nights, when a 
fierce north wind added to the usual cold. 
His watch was in the most exposed situa- 
tion of the place, and he had scarcely re- 
covered from severe indisposition : but he 
was a soldier, and declared his readiness 
to take his round. It chanced that he 
had pledged his affections to a young wo- 
man of the same city, who no sooner 
heard of his being on duty, than she be- 
gan to lament bitterly, declaring it to be 
impossible for him to survive the insuffer- 
able severity of such a night, after the 
illness under which he still limgered. Tor- 
mented with anxiety, she was unable to 
close her eyes, or even to retire to rest; 
and as the night advanced, the cold be- 
coming more intense, her fancy depicted 
him struggling against the fearful ele- 
ments, and his own weakness; and at 
length, no longer able to support himself, 
overpowered with slumber, and sinking 
to eternal rest upon the ground. Mad- 
dened at the idea, and heedless of conse- 
quences, she hastily clothed herself as 
warmly as she could, ran out of the house, 
situated not far from the place of watch, 
and with the utmost courage arrived alone 
at the spot. And there she indeed found 
her poor soldier nearly as exhausted as she 
had imagined, being with difficulty able 
to keep his feet, owing to the intenseness 
of the frost. She earnestly conjured him 
to hasten, though only for a little while, 
to revive himself at her house ; when hav- 
ing taken some refreshment, he might re- 
turn; but aware of the consequences of 
such a step, this he kindly, though reso- 
lutely, refused to do. ‘* But only for a 
few minutes,” she continued, “ while you 
melt the horrid frost, which has almost 
congealed youalive.” ‘ Notan instant,” 
returned the soldier ; “‘ it were certain 
death even to stir from the spot.” “ Sure- 
ly not!” cried the affectionate girl, “ it 
will never be known; and if you stay, 
your death will be still more certain; you 

ave at least a chance, and it is your du- 
ty, if possible, to preserve your life. Be- 
sides, should your absence happen to be 
discovered, heaven will take pity upon us, 
and provide in some way for your preser- 
vation.” ‘Yes,’ said the soldier, “* but 
that is not the question; for suppose I 
could do it with impunity, is it noble o1 
honourable thus to abandon my post, with- 
out any one upon guard?” ‘ But there 
will be some one: if you consent to go, I 
will remain here until you return. [am 
not in the least afraid ; so be quick, and 
give me your arms.”’ Th; request she 
enforced with so much eloquence and ten- 
derness, and so many tears, that the poor 
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soldier, against his better judgment, was 
fain to yield, more especially as he felt 
himself becoming fainter and fainter, and 
unable much longer to resist the cold. 
Intending to return within a few minutes, 
he left the kind-hearted girl in his place, 
wrapping her in his cloak, and giving her 
his arms and cap, together with the watch- 
word; and such was her delight at the 
idea of having saved the life of her be- 
loved, that she was for a time imsensible 
to the intense severity of the weather. 
But just as she was flattering herself with 
the hope of his return, an officer made his 
appearance, who, as she forgot in her 
confusion to give the sign, supected that 
the soldier had either fell asleep or fled. 
What was his surprise, on rushing to the 
spot, to find a young girl overpowered 
with alarm, and unable to give any ac- 
count of herself, from her extreme agita- 
tion and tears. 

Being instantly conducted to the guard- 
house, and restored to some degree of 
confidence, the poor girl confessed the 
whole truth; soliciting, with the anguish 
of doubt and distraction, a pardon for her 
betrothed husband. He was instantly 
summoned from her house, but was found 
in such astate of weakness, from the suf- 
ferings he had undergone, as to leave lit- 
tle prospect of his surviving them. It was 
with much difficulty, with the assistance 
of medical advice, that he was restored 
sufficiently to give an intelligible account 
of himself, after which he was placed in 
close custody, to await his trial. 

“Far happier had it been for me,” he 
exclaimed, on being restored to conscious- 
ness, ‘* far happier to have died at my 
post, than to be thus reserved for a cruel 
and ignominious death.”” And the day of 
his trial coming on, such was the politic 
severity of martial law, as he had weil 
foreseen, that he was condemned to be 
executed within a few days after his sen- 
tence. Great as was his affliction on 
hearing these tidings, it was little in com- 
parison with the remorse and terror that 
distracted the breast of his beloved girl, 
who, in addition to the grief of losing 
him, in so public and ignominious a man- 
ner, accused herself as the cause of the 
whole calamity. He, to whom she had 
been so long and tenderly attached, was 
now to fall as it were by the hand of his 
betrothed bride! Such was the strange- 
ness and suddenness of the event, that her 
feelings being wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitation and terror, her very 
despair seemed to give her strength ; and, 
casting all fear of consequences aside, she 
made a vow to save him, or to perish in 
the attempt. Bitterly weeping, and with 
dishevelled hair, she ran wildly through 
the city, beseeching pity and compassion 
from all her friends «nd acquaintance, 
and soliciting every body of rank and in- 
fluence, to unite i; petitioning for a par- 
don for her lover; or that her life, she 
being the sole author of the fault, might 
be accepted in the place of his. 

The circumstances being made known, 





such was the tenderness and compassion 
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excited in her behalf, and such the admi- 
ration of her conduct, at once so affec- 
tionate and spirited, that persons of the 
highest rank became interested for her, 
and used the most laudable efforts to ob- 
tain a free pardon for the poor soldier. 
The ladies of the place also exerting their 
influence, the governor, no longer proof 
against this torrent of public feeling, made 
a merit of granting him forgiveness, on the 
condition of his being immediately united 
to the heroic and noble-hearted girl, and 
accepting with her a small donation, an 
example which was speedily followed by 
people of every rank ; so that the young 
bride had the additional pleasure of pre- 
senting her beloved with a handsome 
dower, which satisfied their moderate 
wishes, and crowned their humble hap- 
piness. 
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*“Exiza, will you go with me— 
Forsake these haunts you love so well,— 
Forget whate’er is dear to thee— 
Forget your long-known sheltering hill? 
‘To wander far with one you love, 
His many ills of life to share— 
Like that fond, silver-pinioned dove 
That seeks its mate through fields of oir? 
** And can you leave this prattling rill, 
That ever since thy years began 
Has murmur’d constant from the hill, 
And graceful round thy cottage‘ran ? 
‘« There lives and speaks in every thing 
Bright thoughts of love and memory— 
And in thy bosom’s fairy ring, 
They ever must be dear to thee: 
« And carst thou leave them all, bright maid, 
For one whose fortunes are so dark 
With hopes and prospects all decayed, 
Like some long-tost and shattered bark ?”’ 
“No! stranger, no !—this pleasant hill, 
These fleecy herds that round me press, 
With joy my dreaming bosom fill— 
The circle of my happiness! 
* Here is a singing robin, too, 
Who every spring returns to greet, 
And seems my kindly looks to woo, 
And flies my wonted step to meet. 
*s Here, on this self-same ancient stone, 
I’ve sat when but a little child— 
Amid these shady woods alone, 
Here have I sung, and singing, smil’d. 
“ Stay with us, stranger—stranger, stay, 
Nor trust the fickle world again: 
»Tis false as vile, the mourners say, 
And for its pleasure, mocks with pain. 
** And there is vice—and virtue pines, 
And sickens on her outcast bed: 
There, ’mid the valley’s wanton vines, 
She scarce may raise her languid head. 
** And then, I never could forget 
This quiet spot—the world to me ; 
My cheeks with tears for ever wet, 
Would languish when afar with thee! 
* Stay with us, stay—our cottage hearth 
Is targe—there ’s room for thee beside > 
In this secluded spot of earth, 
Content with Innocence, reside. 
‘«« When tempests, in a winter’s night, 
Roar round, and o’er our humble cot, 
Securely by our blazing light 
We'll crowd, and bless our happy lot! 
«« And when the day shall call thee forth, 
Pi bind this scarf around thy brow, 
To keep thee from the freezing North, 
And trom the blindly drifting snow. 
« And we shall be so happy here! 
I'll sing at morn, at pleasant eve ; 
Here, then, I shall not pine, or fear, 
Nor for thy alter’d bosom grieve.” 
MONTICOLS 
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For the American Atheneum. 
DUNNING. 


Ir has for a long time been to me a sub- 
ject of doubt, when listening to complaints 
of hard times, and difficulties of collecting 
monies when they become due, which is 
in reality the greater sufferer in feelings, 
and in mind—the dunner, or the dunned. 
There are but few, indeed, at the present 
day, who do not have a multitude of op- 
portunities of judging for themselves ; and 
every one is at liberty to form his own 
opinion, whether he calls, with hat in 
hand, to tell his tale of ‘Sir, I was told 
you would make it convenient to pay the 
small bill I have against you, if I would 
call with it to-day’’—or, is receiving let- 
ters, containing complaints of broken pro- 
mises, “disappointed in not receiving it 
at the time it became due,” and a blunt 
request that “‘ you will have the goodness 
to hand it to the bearer, and prevent fur- 
ther trouble, and. unnecessary expense.” 

The man who carefully shuns a p-rticu- 
lar street, fears to passa certain door, or 
turns a corner hastily—if, perchance, he 
see the resemblance of a creditor approach- 
ing—doubtless will say that the debtor is 
the most unfortunate, miserable fellow 
that ever was sent into this world of 
trouble. For him, home itself has few 
or no delights, while he momently fears 
and expects the three measured raps, which 
are called the dunning signal; and places 
of amusement, to which he would fain fly 
to seek a moment’s relief from his cares, 
become irksome, lest he meet some, who 
seem to say in their hearts, ‘‘ You ought 
not to be here, while your creditors want 
their dues.” He shudders if he cross the 
park, at the sight of a stone building with 
iron gratings over the windows—and in 
sight, nay, perhaps even beneath the walls 
where justice should hold undisputed sway, 
where the tear of mercy should wash out 
half the stain of crime, and where the un- 
fortunate should be shielded witb a strong 
arm from oppression—he feels himself in 
danger of his liberty, and knows that un- 
der the cloak of law, the rich man will 
take ‘‘ from him that hath not, even that 
which he seemeth to have.” The hour 
of sleep is not an hour of rest; for even 
there imagination haunts him ; and from a 
dream that he is returning thanks through 
the newspapers for a comfortable meal af- 
forded by somebody, who is willing to let 
his right hand know what his left hand 
doeth, he awakes only to fear that it will 
too soon be a reality. 


On the other hand, some kind soul who 
feels as much for others’ wo as for him- 
self, whose heart i: the seat of sympathy, 
and whose eye glistens at the tale of sor- 
row not his own, after spending a day in 
the unpleasant business of dunning, finds 
that night overtakes him with pennies 
where * expected dollars, and returns 
weary and disappointed to his home, per- 
haps to find some one anxiously awaiting 
his return to do unto him as he has been 
doing unto others, or receives a certain 


ominous, half-printed, half-written paper, | 





to inform him what he knew before, that 
his note at the bank is payable next week. 

Thus our days pass in one continued 
turmoil of promises, hopes, and fears—the 
butcher runs after the baker, the baker 
after the grocer, and the grocer again af- 
ter the butcher. This is not a stretch of 
the truth, for it is a fact that our city lately 
presented the spectacle of three men, 
where the first pursued the second, the 
second chased the third, who looked back 
at his pursuer, and redoubled his speed to 
overtake the first, while a fourth, in the 
form of a bailiff, like the hawk in the fa- 
ble of the frog and mouse fighting, pounc- 
ed upon the whole, and bore them off in 
triumph. 





SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 
BeAvTIFUL, sublime, and glorious ; 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free ;— 
Over time itself victorious, 
Image of eternity. 


Epithet-exhausting Ocean! 
*T were as easy to control 

Yn the storm thy billowy motion, 
As thy wonders to unrol. 


Sun, and moon, and stars, shine o’er thee, 
See thy surface ebb, and flow ; 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 


Whether morning’s splendours steep thee 
With the rainbow’s glowing grace ;— 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
"Tis but for a moment’s space. 


Earth—her valleys, and her mountains, 
Mortal man’s behests obey ; 

Thy unfathomable fountains 
Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 


Such art thou—stupendous Ocean! 
But if overwhelm’d by thee, 

Can we think, without emotion, 
What must thy Creator be? 





For the American Atheneum. 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


WHeEn infant Cupid ventured first 
To spread his purple wing, 

It chanced he stopt, to slake his thirst, 
At the Pierian spring: 

When, rising from the crystal stream, 
A monster caught his eye ; 

Poor Cupid started with a scream, 
Bat strove in vain to fly. 


The green-eyed fiend approached the boy, 
And by Olympus swore, 

That be their fortune grief or joy, 
They’d separate no more. 

Affrighted Love, to shun the sight, 
Then bandaged both his eyes, 

But still the fiend, by day or night, 
Pursues him as he flies. GILES. 
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Wuewn bashful Lubin sought my hand, 
My heart his suit approved— 
But feigning not to ahaeeeh 
I listen’d still unmoved. 
For dim, I thought, must burn that flame, 
Which such a check could smother, 
And sprightly girls are not to blame 
Who spurn a bashful lover. 


Poor Lubin, sighing, took his leave, 
And told a friend his case, 

Who, laughing, bade him not to grieve, 
But wear a bolder face. 

He soon return’d, with alter’d mien, 
And might at once discover, 

A sprightly girl of gay sixteen, 


Ne’er spurns a saucy lover. PASTORA. 
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ELLEN. 


MIcp is the blush of early dawn— 
Grateful the fragrance of the rose, 
And innocent the tender fawn, 
That takes, beside its dam, repose ; 


But milder still that beauteous form, 
(Of heaven’s best gift to man the pride,) 
That shrinks from Passion’s hideous storm, 
And woos the stream where pleasures glide. 


Sweet maid, thy cheeks that blush display— 
Thy breath the rose’s fragrance gives ; 
And Nature’s sweets shall strew thy way 
In love’s bright field, where rapture lives: 


Mey every callous heart repair 

o some rude rock on ocean’s shore, 

And, pondering well its passions there, 
Plunge in the wave, to rise no more ! 


While I, with nobler feelings fraught, 
Will seek my ELten’s lovely bower, 
And by her mild affections taught, 
Shun all the ills of Passion’s power. 
ORPHEUS. 





FILIAL RESPECT. 


Amon the virtues which distinguish the 
Irish peasantry, there is none which shines 
with more brilliancy than their filial pie- 
ty. No nation,not even the Chinese, can 
pay more respectful attention, and impli- 
cit obedience, to their parents. As there 
are no parish workhouses in Ireland, ex- 
cept in some of the principal towns, the 
country would abound with destitute old 
people, were it not for the gratitude of 
their progeny. The Irish peasant, espe- 
cially the mountaineer, protects his pa- 
rents in the decline of their years. The 
mothers assist in nursing, carding or spin- 
ning; the fathers hobble about the farms, 
directing the young men at their work. 
At night, the best and easiest seat is ap- 
propriated to the ancient father and mo- 
ther ; and the most nutritious food in the 
house is served upto them. “TItis really,” 
says a traveller, who had seen much of 
the habits of this people, “‘ an edifying and 
lovely sight, to behold the respectful at- 
tention paid by those peasants to their 
aged parents; while the grandchildren 
~, ov andled address them 1a the most 
endearing lan e, nay, to crave their 
Epplicate the Deity for them 
in prayer.” 


Nor does the filial love of the Irish 
mountaineer expire with his father. He 
closes their eyes, attends their remains to 
the tomb with grateful sorrow, and occa- 
sionally visits the grave of those who gave 
him being, and bedews it with his tears. 
From such a disposition, what excellent 
virtues might be produced with proper 
cultivation. 





THE WORLD. 


Tue course of a rapid river is the justest 
of all emblems, to express the variable- 
ness of all ourscenesbelow. Shakspeare 
says, none ever bathed himself twice in 
the same stream: and it is equally true, 
that the world, upon which we close our 
eyes at night, is never the same with that 
on which we open them in the mom- 
ing. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor-boy ; or, the 
Virtuous Family. Designed for American chil- 
dren, in families and schools. By William S. 
Cardell. Third edition, corrected and enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo. E. Bliss & E. White. N. Y. 1525. 

Tue rapid progress of improvement in the 
United States is a general subject of re- 
mark: yet few, as statesmen and philoso- 
phers, have attempted to treat of the cau- 
ses and consequences of our varied ad- 
vancement, and still fewer have appeared 
qualified for such an undertaking. Those 
who have entered this field, have confined 
their views chiefly to our physical and 
political condition. The moral delinsa- 
tion of the country has been but slightly 
sketched. Among the objects of interest 
to which the public attention might be 
profitably called, is that portion of our li- 
terature which immediately concerns the 
instruction of the rising generation. No 
branch of authorship requires more real 
talent than this, and none carries its influ- 
ence so directly into national character. 
We shall not detain the reader on the 
common-place topic of education as the 
means of individual elevation and enjoy- 
ment. It is to instruction, as the hope of 
our country, for its union, wealth, strength, 
aud glory ; for the completion and perpe- 
tuity of its institutions, that we wish to 
invite the thinking part of those who bear 
the name of scholars. Even among per- 
sons particularly attentive to this subject, 
few, probably, are — aware of the effect 
of first impressions when strongly made. 
The Spartan boy, who, rather than de- 
part from an arbitrary principle of con- 
duct, suffered the fox to destroy his life, 
gives some idea of the influence of early 
and systematic inculcation. The devo- 
tedness of the women of India, in commit- 
ting themselves to the funeral pile, and 
the submission manifested, in all ages, to 
customs sanctioned by “~ and uniform 
prescription, may furnish facts respecting 
the same broad principle of the human 
mind. 

This appears to be the branch of learn- 
ing, which, as connected with important 
interests, is most generally overlooked by 
American writers. 

Every citizen of our country is, almost 
necessarily, in some degree a politician. 
The various branches of physical know- 
ledge meet with a ready attention from 
our scholars. The different applications 
of steam have been as often brought to the 
test of experiment, in the journals of li- 
terature and science, as in the arts of me- 
chanical philosophy. Every ‘“ Brumma- 
gem” traveller has, of course, something 
to say concerning our cotton and tobacco ; 
our cities, roads, and canals. The reign- 
ing novels of the day are the theme of 
discourse in every drawing-room; and 
their rapid succession keeps a large por- 
tion. of our critical acumen in constant re- 
quisition. That department of learning 
which is vastly more important, has not 
hitherto risen to the dignity of criticism: 
we mean the reading that is not designed 
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merely to amuse an idle hour, but to form 
the minds of prospective scholars and 
statesmen, for all which is commanding 
and useful in future life: for on these ju- 
venile intellects, just beginning to receive 
the light of instruction, the safety of Ame- 
rica, and the best hope of mankind must 
soon repose. 

There is but one way of obtaining suita- 
ble reading books for American children. 
The first talent of the country should be 
employed to write them for that specific 
purpose. So longas shears are employed, 
instead of pens, to furnish our children 
with reading-lessons, they will have no- 
thing appropriate to their wants. The 
blind folly of book compilation is becom- 
ing a serious evil. Foreigners never will 
furnish suitable instruction, as first lessons, 
for our children. Whatever may be the 
intrinsic merit of the writings of Mon- 
taigne, Mr. Day, Doctor Aikin, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Madame de Genlis, Miss Edge- 
worth, and others, there is a necessary 
want of adaptation to our scenery, institu- 
tions, and interests. With most foreign 
writers the unjust distinctions of political 
rank are a prime object; and the scenic 
descriptions they furnish are often wholly 
unintelligible to young American readers. 
Their farm-houses are thatched with 
straw : the farmers are farmer Ashfields— 
half-way between brutes and human be- 
ings—unable to speak tolerable English. 
If these writers leave the drawing-room 
for the fields, the first objects encountered 
are a thorn hedge, and a stile, of which 
our children know nothing : and these cir- 
cumstances are not given as belonging to 
the description of a distant country, but 
as being familiarly understood of our own. 
Among the British articles going the round 
of American compilation, is the story of 
‘‘ Black Giles the Poacher,” who is a very 
bad man, but the nature of whose crimi- 
nality is only to be understood by familiar 
acquaintance with the privileges secured 
to the lords of the soil, by the forest-laws 
of England. 

A British catchpenny work has been 
recently reprinted at Hartford, under the 
title of “Scenes in America,” It is by a 
Reverend Divine in London, who appears 
to differ from Fearon, and the rest of his 
brethren, in giving the description of Ame- 
rican scenes without the trouble of cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

Onnitting any reference to the merit of 
this book, in other respects, the magic of 
the author’s pen has almost entirely peo- 
pled North America with Negroes, Esqui- 
maux and Dog-ribbed Indians. The same 
book might as well have been called 
Scenes in Caffraria. Of nine pages, which 
the author has condescendingly bestowed 
upon the United States, the chie? portion 
is occupied with a marvellous account of 
subterranean cities somewhere beneath 
the State of Kentucky. It is for the learn- 
ed gentlemen of Transylvania to inform 
the world whether the underground inha- 
bitants of these cities are denizens of that 
respectable State; or whether their set- 
tlement affords a sherter passage to the 








Symmerian regions than the opening at the 
north pole; or, lastly, whether it may not 
indicate a new descent to the court of 
Rhadamanthus and his associate judges. 

Such are the subjects of instruction 
which are multiplied upon us in every 
form of republication and compilation, and 
the mania of manufacturing new volumes 
from such materials has become an evil of 
serious magnitude. The talent required 
in palming these ‘‘ elementary selections”’ 
on careless parents and teachers, is active 
impudence and intrigue. The process in 
other respects is much more easy than 
would be supposed. The first step is to 
procure the certificates of a few govern- 
ors and secretaries of state, ex officio, and 
some dozens of D. D.’s, and doctors of 
Jaws, all which is accomplished with such 
facility that the trouble and delay of read- 
ing the work, or, perhaps, even a page of 
it, is entirely avoided. 

In this convenient way of manufactur- 
ing and giving currency to school-books, 
we have in stereotype several ““American”’ 
selections of ‘* Reading Lessons,” not one 
piece, nor even a sentence of which was 
written in America, and almost every week 
is adding new title-page authors to the list. 
The objection raised against this system of 
book-making is not confined to mere names 
orforms. Any intelligent person who will 
take the trouble to examine these works 
will find most of them as destitute of suita- 
ble instruction, or just principles, as their 
compilers are of genius, learning, or cor- 
rect views of national interest. 

From the contemplation of these abuses 
we turn with uncommon pleasure to the 
volume, the title of which we have placed 
at the head of this article. The Story of 
Jack Halyard, the Sailor-boy, is totally dif- 
ferent from any thing else which has fallen 
in owr way ; and though written for chil- 
dren, is very far from being a childish pro- 
duction. The author, as a scholar, patriot, 
and philanthropist, has taken an enlarged 
view of this subject, and has seized upon 
the prominent interests of the country to 
heighten the effect of his moral and reli- 
gious inculcation. 

This volume is divided into twenty-one 
chapters, and sub-divided into paragraphs 
for class-reading, numbered consecutivel 
from the beginning to the end of the work. 

The first chapter opens the domestic 
scene, at a small farm-house near Briar- 
hill, in New-Jersey. The personages, 
though plain and humble in station, are 
dignified, well sustained, and interesting 
in a high degree. The iinmediate family 
group consists of the father, mother, and 
four children. The hired man and the 
servant-girl, though slightly and incidently 
mentioned, are not introduced as persons 


‘born to necessary degradation. Jack Hal- 


ard, the hero, at the age of nine years, 
is introduced to the reader, with some al- 
lusions to the former events of his life. 
He has one brother older than himself, and 
two sisters, younger. 

In five chapters, the reader is made fa- 
miliar with one of the best description of 
American farmers’ families; its enioy 
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struction and benevolence. An exquisite 
picture is drawn of humble, virtuous, and 
industrious life ; combining, in a masterly 
manner, Arcadian simplicity, with the most 
refined intellectual enjoyments. From the 
pleasant family occurrences, with their 
slighter variations, we are brought to a 
deeply affecting scene, in the sickness and 
death of the father, the grief of the be- 
reaved relatives, and the ministration of 
the parish clergyman. This is a striking 
and natural exhibition of the power of re- 
ligion in the varied and trying conditions 
of life. The dying father, giving his fare- 
well advice to his children, at his bedside, 
though conveyed in the most simple lan- 
guage, is one of the most clear, elegant, 
and pathetic representations in its kind, 
which literary skili has any where pre- 
sented. From this providential dispensa- 
tion, the mother, whose character acquires 
increasing interest, is carried, with her 
children, through various afflictions, to the 
prospect of extreme indigence. Here a 
new personage is introduced. Thisis Mrs. 
Halyard’s uncle, a quaker, and one of the 
best models of the society of friends. This 
man becomes an important actor in the 
remaining part of the book. The manage- 
ment of this story displays extraordinary 
powers, in presenting to the mind so great 
a variety of character, scene, and incident, 
without breaking the continuity of the 
narrative, or departing from the strictest 
fidelity to nature and moral truth. The 
removal of the widow and children from 
the farm, in New-Jersey, to New-York, 
is attended with associations which may 
awaken the sympathies of many mothers 
in the United States. In the simple rela- 
tion of these events, the author has given 
some of the finest touches of the human 
heart which we have ever met with in the 
course of our reading. 


The residence in New-York offers a 
new set of ideas, which are managed with 
considerable address, in reference to the 
instruction and moral, connected, in vari- 
ous ways, with this part of the story. The 
parting of the mother and son, at the bat- 
pg when he set out on his first voyage 
to Europe, on board the “‘ good ship” Fair 
Trader, is a striking specimen of the au- 
thor’s skill in managing the ties of domes- 
tic endearment, and the anxieties of a 
sensible parent for her child at his perilous 
outset in life. 


From this biographical epoch, the nar- 
rative continues, through thirty pages, 
playful, instructive, and moral, till we are 
overtaken by a tremendous storm at sea, 
in returning from Liverpool, on the third 
voyage ; and we confess it is difficult for 
us to conceive how the author could have 
conveyed, to the mind of a child, a repre- 
sentation of more forcible and _ high- 
wrought pathetic than is contained in this 
description. We particularly admire the 
ingenious device for rescuing the juvenile 
heroine, under such appalling cireumstan- 
ces, from a watery grave. 





Jack’s letters to his mother, especially the | 





last one from Constantinople, combine, 
in an admirable manner, elegant simpli- 
city of style, with deep views of national 
concerns, civil, moral, and religious. 

The interest increases to the end of the 
work; the style frequently rising to a high 
order of eloquence, and in a few instan- 
ces approaching the sublime. 

The old soldier, John Miller, is an ori- 
ginal and exceedingly well drawn charac- 
ter; or, if liable to any objection, itis that 
his talent is of rather too high a cast for 
an ‘‘ orderly sergeant.” His expression of 
patriotic feeling, and the powerful appeal 
to his young countrymen should be read 
by every boy in the United States. 

Jack’s visit to the abode of his child- 
hood, after an absence of years, is a pic- 
ture of undisguised nature, which will 
meet with its acknowledgment in every 
human heart. The catastrophe of the 
piece is felicitous; leaving the chief per- 
sonages under circumstances and prospects 
most comfortable to the sympathetic feel- 
ings of the young reader. 

The moral effect of the whole volume 
is probably as pure as that of any work of 
imagination ever written. Qn a careful 
examination of these pages, we have found 
so much to approve, that the most earnest 
attempts to raise objections might seem 
trifling. We particularly dislike the me- 
chanical form in which the present edition 
appears, and which, we think, does no 
credit to that part of the book-making bu- 
siness in this city. Too many typographi- 
cal errors appear, and other instances of 
negligence, which the author of such an 
elementary work should be particularly 
cautious to avoid. These are venial faults; 
and on a deliberate view of this little vo- 
lume—of the unquestionable talent it dis- 
plays; the deep interest it excites; and 
the benefits which, under present circum- 
stances, it is calculated to produce, we 
may confidently place it among those rare 
productions, which envy and jealous in- 
terest may in vain assail, and which will 
confer honor on their authors when the 
fashionably amusing works of the day shall 
have been long forgotten. VINDEX. 





RESPECT TO AGE. 


«Dost thou not see, O Gaul,” says Morni, 
in one of the poems of Ossian, ‘‘ how the 
steps of my age are honoured? Morni 
moves forth, and the young meet him with 
reverence, and turn their eyes with silent 
joy on his course.” 

The obligation to reverence old age, is 
a necessary emanation from that vues | 
which we owe to our parents. The yout 
who pays due honour to his own father, 
will never treat despitefully the grey hairs 
of those who pass by his father’s door, or 
enter within his threshold. 

The Jewish lawgiver has made this 
duty the subject of a particular precept: 
“See that thou rise up before the hoary 
man, and honour the face of the old man.” 
“JT am young,” says the son of Barachel, 


“and ye are very old; wherefore I was) 





afraid, and durst not show you mine opi- 
nion. I find days should speak, and mul- 
titude of years teach wisdom.” 

Among the Chinese, neither birth, nor 
riches, nor honours, nor dignities, can 
make a man forget that reverence which 
is due to gray hairs; and we are told that 
the Sovereign himself never fails to re- 
spect old age, even in persons of the low- 
est condition. 

Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor, Michael Schuppach, of Lengnan, in 
the Emmenthal, who was highly cele- 
brated, and much in vogue, in the last 
century. He is mentioned by Archdea- 
con Coxe, in his Travels in Switzerland, 
who himself consulted him. There was 
a time when people of distinction and 
fortune came to him, particularly from 
France and Germany, and even from more 
distant countries; and innumerable are 
the cures which he performed upon pa- 
tients given up by the regular physicians, 
There were once assembled in Michael 
Schuppach’s laboratory, a ye many dis- 
tinguished persons from parts of the 
world, partly to consult him, and partly 
out of curiosity; and among them, many 
French ladies and gentlemen, and a Rus- 
sian prince, with his daughter, whose sin- 
— beauty attracted general attention. 

young French marquess attempted, for 
the amusement of the ladies, to display 
his wit on the miraculous doctor; but the 
latter, though net much acquainted with 
the French language, answered so perti- 
nently, that the marquess had not the 
laugh on his side. During this conver- 
sation there entered a peasant, meanly 
dressed, with a snow-white beard, a neigh- 
bour of Schuppach’s. Schuppach direct- 
ly turned away from his great company, 
to his old neighbour, and hearing that his 
wife was ill, set about preparing the ne- 
cessary medicine for her, without paying 
much attention to his more exalted guests, 
whose business he did not think so press- 
ing. The marquess was now deprived of 
one subject of his wit, and therefore chose 
for his butt the old man, who was waiting 
while his neighbour Michael was prepar- 
ing something for his old Mary. After 
many v0 4 jokes on his long white beard, 
he offered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, 
that none of the ladies would kiss the old 
dirty-looking fellow. The Russian prin- 
cess hearing these words, made a sign to 
her attendant, who brought her a plate. 
The princess put twelve louis d’ors on it, 
and had it carried to the marquess, who of 
course could not decline adding twelve 
others. Then the fair Russian went up to 
the old peasant with the oe beard, and 
said, ‘“‘Permit me, venerable father, to 
salute you after the fashion of my coun- 
try.” Saying this, she embraced him, and 

ave him a kiss, She then presenteu him 

e gold which was on the plate, with 
these words: ‘‘ Take this as a remem- 
brance of me, and a sign that the Russian 
girls think it their duty to honour old 


age.” 
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Tue first number of the AMERICAN ATHE- 
NUM is now before the public, as a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which the work 
isto be conducted. As regards the matéer, 
however, the publishers feel the utmost 
confidence in promising a regular improve- 
ment, as the resources within their reach 
are gradually developed. Their foreign 
correspondents will soon furnish them with 
a key to the literary treasures of Europe ; 
and many valuable original papers, from 
no ordinary pens, are in astate of forward- 
ness, on this side the water. 

As this work is offered to the citizens 
of New York as a natural auxiliary to the 
laudable institution which bears nearly 
the same title, no pains or expense willbe 
spared to render it worthy the cause in 
which it is engaged. No party or secta- 
tian sentiments will ever be admitted ; 
but the promotion of American literature 
and American principles, will be the polar 
star by which its course will be directed. 
With this assurance, the publishers sub- 
mit their first number to the patronage of 
a liberal public, with hope and confidence. 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


Tue inquisitive mind of childhood has 
often been compared to soft wax, which 
readily receives an impression from every 
thing with which it comes in contact. Daily 
experience illustrates this fact, and shows 
the necessity of presenting, to the mental 
view of children, such images only as are 
appropriate and useful. It has long been 
a matter of regret, among the serious and 
reflecting portion of our citizens, that all 
our juvenile books are calculated to give 
a wrong bias to the minds of children. If 
not European productions, they are still 
servile imitations, inculcating the same 
pernicious sentiments with their transat- 
lantic originals. With a very few excep- 
tions, the juvenile books of our schools 
and families are unfit for the sons and 
daughters of American citizens. 

The stability of our government, the 
preservation of our free institutions, the 
permanency of our national independence 
and happiness, depend, in a great measure, 
on the sentiments imbibed in childhood. 
In this country there must be no artificial 
distinctions—no difference of rank, but 
what is created by superior virtue and use- 
fulness. An American child ought never 
to hear of such a thing as ‘‘ gentleman by 
birth,” or of peasantry, “lower classes,” 
&c.; but should be taught that in this 
country every one is the arbiter of his 
own fortune, and that the highest office in 
the government is open to the son of the 
meanest individual. Yet such has been 
the mode of instruction among us, that it 
is no uncommon thing to hear little boys 
wish that their father was a lord, or for 
lisping misses to complain of the degrada- 
tion of attending the same school with the 
daughters of mechanics! 


Several attempts have been made to 
remedy this evil, by furnishing means bet- 
ter adapted to the end in view. Several 
little works have lately been published, 
which reflect much credit on the authors, 
and are calculated to do much good to the 
rising generation. But no one has yet 
fallen under our observation so admirably 


American children, as a small work by 
William S. Cardell, Esq. of this city, en- 
titled, the “Story of Jack Halyard, the 
Sailor-Boy ; or, the Virtuous Family.” 
This book, which is expressly “ designed 
for American children in families and 
schools,”’ ought to be in the hands of every 
boy and girl that canread. The morality 
which it inculcates is of the purest kind. 
The leading theme is a sense of depend- 
ance on a Supreme Being, infinitely wise 
and good; our accountability, and obliga- 
tions of gratitude to this Divine Ruler, for 
life and all its blessings. Duty to parents 
runs through the narrative, as a lesson of 
practical inference ; and afterwards, in 
succession, that gratitude and respect 
which every pupil owes to a worthy teach- 
er; a fondness for useful instruction ; fra- 
ternal and social kindness; general urba- 
nity; love of country; attachment to its 
institutions ; adherence to industry, tem- 
perance, integrity, and truth—and to those 
plain habits of life which constitute the 
moral grandeur of a free people. Our li- 
mits will not permit us to say more at this 
time ; but we do most cordially and sin- 
cerely recommend the Story of Jack Hal- 
yard, to American children of both sexes. 
These ideas have been suggested by the 
excellent communication of VinpEx, on a 
preceding page. 





Ir may be truly said that the present is an 
age of wonders—that man is a wonder- 
working animal, and that scarcely a day 
passes which is not fraught with some 
wonderful scheme—some original plan, 
for the excitement of public admiration. 
Steam-boats, and boats propelled by horse- 
power, and turnpike roads, and grand ca- 
nals, have ceased, in a measure, to furnish 
topics of conversation at the ‘“ Tontine,” 
“ Sykes’,”’ “‘ Niblo’s,” et cetera, while new 
Banking establishments, for various manu- 
facturing and commercial purposes—gas 
lights, rail-roads, &c. being matters of se- 
rious import, have not yet become too 
stale for public censure, or public praise. 
These will, however, soon go out of fa- 
shion, and be condensed, with the rest, in 
the volume of oblivion. 

The art of printing, for instance, is un- 
dergoing revolution after revolution, both 
with regard to neatness and facility. We 
hear of printing-presses put in operation 
by steam, almost without the aid of human 
labour—of printing-houses, wherein the 
compositor amuses himself by —s on 
a machine similar to the piano forte, from 
which is produced enormous masses of 
correct matter for the press ; and this ma- 
chine is operated upon through the day 
without the possibility of a typographical 
/ error. Genius of Guttemberg, avaunt! 





adapted to the state and condition of 





Book-writing, too, has become very fa- 
shionable in our day.—Scott, Byron, Por- 
ter, Edgeworth, Moore, Cooper, and 
“Captain Matthew Murgatroyd, of the 
Ninth Continentals in the Revolutionary 
war,” with other long-headed characters, 
have amused or disgusted the world with 
the productions of their genius. And Louis 
Vizard, amongst the mighty mass, pre- 
sumes to lay before the public his “noc- 
turnal cogitations.”” ‘Let it not be un- 
derstood, however, (says the ’squire in his 
preface, ) that they relate, altogether te 
deeds of darkness ; for we hear of ‘ Songs 
in the Night,’ which abound in lofty aspi- 
rations to the Fountain of light.’ No, 
reader, there are many praise-worthy ac- 
tions recorded—actions that would not 
suffer in comparison with those of royal 
munificence. The design of the work 
confessedly is, to ‘‘ expose vice to ridicule, 
and to exalt virtue.” If badly executed, 
and public censure should consign it to 
oblivion, the author will, we believe, have 
one consolation—that ‘‘ it was written from 
the dictates of an honest heart.” ‘ Many 
of the incidents, (he states,) are drawn 
from reality—more from fiction—and none 
are calculated to sow the seeds of discord, 
or to lead the dubious sojourner on this 
sorrowing stage of action to a course of 
vicious habits.” Since we have gone thus 
far, we do not feel willing to withhold a 
short extract from the epistle dedicatory : 

* To the fair daughters of Columbia this work 
is most respectfully dedicated. If, upon an atten- 
tive perusal, it shall be found to possess any de- 
gree of merit; if it shall, in one instance, hold up 
the mirror to unsuspecting innocence—give one 
hint that may tend to allay the passions of frantic 
wholesale dealers in ideal affections—cause one 
= wanderer from duty and interest to withdraw 

er feet from the snares of a vicious flatterer, and 
return to the quiet of an approving conscience, 
and an irreproachable life, the author will be gra- 
tified. If, on the other hand, the feelings of a 
single female shall be harrowed up, and she shall 
thereby be called to brood afresh over the ills of 
life, and the deceits of the other sex, may she be 
soothed under the reflection that ‘ there is another 
and a better world’. 

‘* With the foregoing remarks,” says the writer 
of the tale, “the Discovery, or Characteristics, 
must fight its way through the world; if it fall, a 
sigh may escape the bosom of the author, but that 
sigh will finally be suppressed by a recollection of 


the fate of other, and more meritorious produc- 
tions.”’ 





THE venerable author of the Man of Feel- 
ing, Henry Mackenzie, is at present en- 
gaged on an autibiographical work, which 
cannot fail to be eminently interesiing to 
the literary world. Except Bentham, Mr. 
Mackenzie is, we believe, the oldest au- 
thor in Great Britain. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Gibbon, Reynolds, are all within 
his recollection; and in his own country, 
the great names of the Gregories, Beattie, 
Cullen, Reid, the Monroes, David Hume, 
Robertson, Adam Smith, Blair, Kames, 
Tytler, Monboddo, Black, Logan, and ma- 
ny others, must all be familiar to him as 
household words. Mr. Mackenzie, not- 
withstanding his great age, is as fully in 
possession of all his faculties, as he wasat 
five and twenty: and as his latter years 
have been passed among the highest lite- 
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rary characters of our own day, such a 
work as his cannot fail to be one of the 
most interesting ever published. 


A new translation of the Bible into 
French, in twenty-five volumes, by M. 
Genonde, has just made its appearance in 
Paris. The principal value of this publi- 
cation consists in the notes, which contain 
refutations of all the objections drawn by 
the sceptics of the last century, from his- 
tory, geography, chronology, physics, aiid 
mathematics. Papers. 


THE DRAMA. 








*‘ Bold, in these times, his task must be allowed, 
“Who seeks to form a judement for the crowd ; 
‘«Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 

‘* And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 





NEW-YORK THEATRE. 
PLeasure is the most prominent pursuit 
of the greater part of mankind ; it is there- 
fore important that this passion, if possi- 
ble, should be made subservient to useful- 
ness. Theatrical amusements are gene- 
rally allowed to be the most rational, and 
they certainly are the most fascinating ; 
to language and music are added the 
charms of action, and when noble and pure 
sentiments are delivered, in energetic lan- 
guage—when Virtue beholds her own fea- 
tures, Vice her deformity—the Stage is at 
once the school of improvement and de- 
light; but in full proportion to the good 
effects produced by the most moral and 
improving dramas, is the mischief that is 
engendered when base and corrupt senti- 
ments are clothed in the specious garb of 
truth and candour,—when, barbarous, or 
vulgar language is combined with a mere 
caricature of the passions,—then, indeed, 
is the stage a nuisance to society. On the 
stage we find, or should find, an epitome 
of human life, and as lovers are said to be 
fond of one another’s company because 
they are continually talking of themselves, 
so we, beholding ourselves reflected as in 
a mirror, find our se!f-love flattered, while 
our senses are gratified. We therfore 
consider the stage an important subject 
for the pen of every writer who wishes to 
employ his talents for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens. With these sentiments, 
we consider we shall only be fulfilling an 
imperious duty in devoting a portion of 
eur publication to the state of the drama 
in this community ; but as we are aware 
that it is difficult for any human being, 
even when most guarded, to detect preju- 
dice in his own opinions, we shall not as- 
sume that our readers will always recog- 
nise in our criticisms the purest impar- 
tiality. We only beg the public to believe 
that we shall not be actuated by any 
sentiments of hostility to its rational a- 
miusements—we are too politic for that ; 
we wish it to be understood that we bear 
no enmity to any performer, nor any pre- 
dilection for an individual actor, except in 
his or her professional capacity ; and, final- 
ly, that our aim shall be the perfection of 
the drama, and the reputation of the per- 
formers ) 





Sound, not sense, appears to have been 
the prevailing attraction lately at our the- 
atre, though, indeed, one of the pieces 
that have been most successful should 
most properly be called a sight. We 
should be inclined to think the inhabitants 
of this city had been attacked with what 
we would call a goblin-maniaand a fairy- 
mania, if we were to judge from the avi- 
dity with which audiences have attended 
the repeated representation of Der Freis- 
chutz and Cherry and Fair Star, while 
some of the best comedies have been, 
comparatively, neglected ; this we think 
does not portend a very refined taste in 
our amusement-loving public ; but so it 
has been; the managers have found these 
pieces to produce a profitable harvest, al- 
though they appear to be vehicles for con- 
veying the fewest ideas possible; painted 
groves and castles; moons that shed no 
light ; gilded vessels and ignited waters ; 
shadows of shades ; double-drum and loud 
bassoon, have triumphed, but we trust only 
for a time, over the legitimate drama ; 
but we think in all this the managers, 
who “live by pleasing,” are not to blame; 
they, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, are not exempt from the influence 
of self-interest, and the mere reputation 
of deserving reward for presenting the 
best specimens of the tragic or comic 
muse, without receiving it, would be but 
empty remuneration. But this sickly ap- 
petite of the town we hope is nearly pall- 
ed, and that no performer of merit will 
be driven to the necessity of resorting to 
such pieces to insure a good benefit, as 
was the case with Miss Kelley, who con- 
descended to use them upon a late occa- 
sion. We are the more inclined to think 
this, from the favourable reception Mr. 
Cooper has met with during his present 
engagement, which commenced on the 
14th instant. Upon this oceasion a nu- 
merous and respectable audience assem- 
bled, to greet their favourite actor in his 
favourite part of Virginius. This is a 
character well calculated to draw forth 
the peculiar talents of this accomplished 
tragedian, whose forte lies‘in the develop- 
ment of the stormier passions; the high- 
spirited Roman father, constitutionally ir- 
ritable, and driven to desperation by the 
insults offered by a lascivious tyrant to his 
beloved and only child, could not have 
had a more efficient representative. The 
tragedy of Virginius possesses some inele- 
gancies and inaccuracies, but more beau- 
ties; as a specimen of the former, we will 
instance the following ; Virginius, in the 
fourth act, where he vainly summons his 
daughter, exclaims, 

“ Is it a voice or nothing answers me ?” 


Appius says, in the fifth act, 


“‘T am as much the carcass of myself 

‘* As if the string were taken from my neck,” 
which, to be sure, is puzzling ae. it 
is not fear of being charged with hyper- 
criticism that deters us from presenting 
more examples of what we believe to be 
the mere effects of carelessness in Mr. 


Knowles, the author of the pley; there | 








are so many beauties in the piece, that our 
fault-finding propensities are disarmed ; 
indeed, the well known historical facts 
upon which the play is founded, would of 
themselves furnish an author of far less 
talents than those acknowledged to be 
possessed by Mr. Knowles, with ample 
materials for poetical beauty. In the cha- 
racter of Virginius Mr. Cooper rises to 
a pitch of grandeur seldom surpassed ; 
the tones of exquisite tenderness with 
which he gives the passage where he 
betroths his daughter to Icilius, the arch 
simplicity he imparts to his manner when 
he discovers his daughter’s love by means 
of the picture, and above all, the agonized 
burst of passion with which he gives ut- 
terance to his feelings, after vainly en- 
deavouring to repress Tikes: whe the plot 
against Virginia’s honour is developed, 
could not fail to reach every heart. Mr. 
Cooper has since appeared in the charac- 
ters of Alasco and Dettinm: ; as the repre- 
sentative of Alasco, with the exception of 
the impassioned parts, we thought Mr. C. 
not so successful ; he appeared rather lan- 
Buid in the first part of the play, and to save 

is powers for the concluding scenes ; but 
when occasion offered, in the delivery of 


the patriotic sentiments with which this. 


admirable drama teems, he appeared in 
all the magnificence of the noble patrict, 
devoted to his country ; his heroic lofti- 
ness of deportment,and commanding voice, 
elicited thunders of applause. ere is 
one great excellence in Mr. Cooper’s 
declamation, and that is, in the loudest 
and fiercest whirlwind of passion, he is 
never inarticulate—his expression is na~ 
tural and ¢istinct. Our limits will not 
allow our entering upon the merits or de- 
merits of the other performers engaged in 
these pieces; hereafter we shall endea- 
your to give our critiques more in detail. 
We shall conclude the present article b 

offering our opinions of the general stand- 
ing of some of the persons composing the 
present establishment in this theatre. Of 
Mr. Clarke’s abilities we entertain a very 
high opinion ; with a person not very 
graceful, and a voice rather harsh than 
melodious, his acting is generally so ex- 
cellent, that we are compelled to overlook 
his natural imperfections ; his style of 
acting is pregnant with meaning, his read- 
ing grog | correct, and he gives to his au- 
thor all the strength and resources of in- 
tellect; we consider this gentleman as 
sustaining a ie rominent rank in the 
tragic strength of the theatre, From Mr. 
Lee’s manner of playing Conrad, in Alas- 
co, the other evening, we feel disposed to 
give him more credit for “ie acting than 
we previously thought him entitled to ; 
we are convinced that he possesses the 
elements of a good performer. Without 
pretensions to extraordinary talents, we 
think the company does not possess a more 
useful member than Mr. Woodhull; if he 
does not soar to the summit of histrionic 
excellence, he never sinks below medi- 
ocrity ; he has, besides, the reputation of 
always being perfect in the words of his 
part—an excellence that many of his sup- 
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